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H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ANTED.—A COMPETENT, MIDDLE-AGED 
woman desires a ition as Companion. 
Best reference. Address No. 82, this Office. 


RIEND WHO HAS HAD HOSPITAL TRAIN- 
ing, and been engaged in nursing for the last 
twelve years, wants Obsfetric and general 

nursing. Address MARY W. BONSIL, 1708 Race 
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No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. tures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 
ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


( ; EO. B. COCK, STFNOGRAPHER, ROOM 8314, 


Pr tienes v0: CAL. PLEASANT, WELL-FUR- 
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located. Address CARRIE M. 
. Maringo Ave. 


Central! 
HAZARD, 99 


— DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
.can be accommodated with rooms and 
oe in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
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O RENT, WITH BOARD, A PLEASANT, 3RD- 
floor front room, at 1603 Girard Avenue. Gen- 
tlemen. or ladies engaged during the day, 
preferred. Terms moderate. 


WANTED, BY A YOUNG LADY, POSITION 
as stenograpber and type writer, or for 
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Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
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ROLL TOP DESKS 
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Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do & 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
PRIENDLY MATTERS. 
Furniture 
Prices have for some years been down- 
ward, owing to several causes, but we 

look for no further decline. 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


1027 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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now being made in the Blanket De- 
partment : 


FINE FLEECE BLANKETS 
—500 pairs, with handsome bor- 
der colorings. Prevailing stay 
$6.50 per pair; our price, . 


GRAY BLANKETS-—ot scoured 
Wool, weighing 5% — $I eer 
warm and durable, at . . 
MARSEILLES QUILTS— 
large size, excellent quality, new 
and pretty designs. Worth stn $2 00 
$2.50, at . 
DOWN QUILT ieee 
quality, covered with attractive © $3. 15 
materials, at . 
“HYGIENE” DOWN QUILTS 
—the standard of merit, covered 
with beautiful French designed $6. 00 
satine, in many colorings, at 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 
ACCURATELY FILLED. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CABPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
zn Attended To. 

1125 — i ey street above Race), 

Penna. 


8. RB. RIcH aaa 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign | Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Fesuvaetehen, Ps 


—o SHOURBDS, 
2232 Wallace Street. 
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*,* In our eatin columas is announcement 
of the Peirce School for its thirty-second year 
This representative business school will be con- 
’ tinued along the same educative lines laid down 
by its founder, Thomas May Peirce, its principal 
for 31 years. Doctor Peirce was not only a teacher 
of rare ability, but an expert accountant, who 
ranked among the best. Every method he intro- 
duced was tested from the business side as well as 
the school side. 

Dr. Peirce chose his teachers with great care. 
Each is a specialist in his work. The same faculty 
is engaged for the coming year that he selected for 
last year, which was the most prosperous in its 
career. Under the same management, in the same 
quarters, in the large Record Building, a successful 
continuance is reasonably predicted. 

*,* The issue of the paper for Ninth month 5th is 
now exhausted, and we are unable tosupply further 
orders which include that number. We should be 
glad to receive any copies of that number from those 
wh > do not wish to preserve their papers, and will 
pay five cents per copy. 

*,* In sending manuscripts for publication, it is 
much bet'er to fold them than toroll them. After 
they have been tightly rolled, they are very trouble- 
some to handle. Fold them, please. 

*,* In sending business letters to us, kindly use 
the address of *‘ Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
Limited,’ and not any of the editors’ names. Matter 
intended for the reading columns of the paper 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ Editors Intelligencer and 
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GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of Pe: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical ia- 
boratories, and large, net gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. _MABIB, Principal. 


- FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


IvorY SOAP 


99**ioo % PURE 


“A good complexion needs no artificial toning or 


heightening.” 


Use a pure soap like the Ivory and 


leave nature to do the rest. 


Tre Procter & Gavece Co.. Cini. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Weseuula? Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High Seen, 
a an Preparato’ 7 nee 
Send for catalogue con ing 
a references, and letters 
ARTHUR H. qoatanect, Principal. 





4BINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 
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Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND CoMFORT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte C omer 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“I never had so comfortable a_ corset.” 

“ Wouldn’t know I had a corset on,” etc., are re- 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Parlors 
The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 
Mothers are interested in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “ TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philadelphia. 
MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting oi 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates, Liberal course of si uy 
For catalogue address. 
meee STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 

| in Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present built - 

| ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san 

| itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instruc tore 

Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
leasantly located near the Harlem Railroad, one 
our frome New York City. For Catalogue and par- 

ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, N. Y 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE SALE 


LADIES’, 


MISSES’, 


| - FINE SHOES 


AND CHILDREN’S 


: 7 
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In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


EVERYTHING IN 


OUR 


STOCK SACRIFICED 


BEFORE WE GO. 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes 5 to 8, reduced to . 
Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 8% to 10 
Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reduced to . 
Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to . 
No goods returnable after 5 days. 


Terms of sale : 


1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.25 


4, reduced to. 


No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLIV. 
THat which reacheth this witness of God in yourselves 
and in others ts the life and light, which will ontlast all, ts 
over all, and will overcome all. GEORGE Fox. 


From ‘‘a short epistle to Friends,” written at London, about 1656. 
See his Journal, Volume 1, page 309. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CHARITY. 


Ir a brother or a sister, fainting, fall beside the way, 
Let us go with words of counsel, cheer them onward while we may ; 
Could we know the heart’s impulses, could we see the struggles 
there, 
Could we see the many battles, could we know the woe and care, 
Oh, how often would our actions show the fullness of the heart, 
Of a brother’s weight of sorrow we would ask to share a part. 
But if one whom we have cherished takes one erring step aside, 
Let us go with balms and cordials, take our station by his side ; 
Let us go with words of counsel, words of deep affection, too, 
Let us show him by our actions we are loyal, firm, and true; 
Let us point to paths more holy, take his hand and lead him on, 
Guard him round with our affection till we feel the victory’s won. 
In this world of sin and sorrow many lambs are led astray, 
For the snares are thick around us, danger ever in our way ; 
And the tempter comes around us, clothed in garments rich and 
bright, ' 
And orien on so blindly, till we’re lost in clouds of night. 
In our Bibles, if we seek them, we will find the story there, 
That the wayward lambs of Israel had the Father’s greatest care, 
That the ninety-nine so perfect passed along their quiet way, 
But the Shepherd sought so faithful for the one who went astray. 
Let us think of this example when we'd judge an erring friend, 
Let us cheer him with affection, even to his journey’s end; 
For the erring, if repentant, have a Father's fullest love, 
And a kingdom they’ll inherit in that better land above. 
Chester, Pa. Tacie M. GILBERT. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


THaT joint work is more satisfactory than separate action 
was well attested when the Epistle was read from Women’s 
Branch of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. In separate 
session the men would not have heard it, but it called 
forth one of the most valued sermons and baptized us 
into remarkable sympathy. The tender cords of his 
heart were touched by sacred memories called forth by 
the name ‘‘ mother,’’ and the obligations associated with 
that God-given capacity,—that great gift ‘‘ motherhood.”’ 
All seemed to hear the divine harmony as he reminded 
men that they had not been in any sense slighted by the 
Great Author, for his son Jesus Christ spoke regardless 
of sex and said: ‘* Whosoever doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my mother. Then if the 
‘* Christ Spirit ’’ is born in the flesh by reason of com- 
pliance with the Divine will, then the obligation rests 
upon fathers and mothers alike to see that their children 
are well-born, that is, born with tendencies to good rather 
than tendencies to evil. 

Then let us consider our own human nature, and not 
feel ourselves excused from, nor deprived of this great 


God-given capacity in the real, deep, spiritual meaning 
of it. The man and the woman are alike gifted by the 
laws of nature until that power that in the codperation 
under Divine direction, will bring forth into the world 
an open and undeniable evidence of the possibility of 
Divine life being begotten in the children. On the 
other hand, if the father- and the mother-life fails to ac- 
quiesce with this Divine power, human lives will be pro- 
duced /ess Hable to reflect this Divine image, more strongly 
inclined, perhaps, towards the wrong. Therefore, the 
human life has its existence among men that they may be 
binding burdens upon its shoulders, figuratively speaking, 
by not having assumed the Divine relationship. If we 
keep our own lives pure, we can overcome the contami- 
nating influences that are in the world. Laws that govern 
all animal life, which we cannot argue against, will be 
carried out, with their sure results. 

In perfect equality between the sexes God created 
humanity, ‘‘ male and female created he them,’’ but the 
father, husband, and brother too often forgets in life 
that equal obligation, and demands and expects of the 
mother, wife, and sister that purity of life which he fails 
to keep in himself. 

Much concern was expressed to know wherein we are 
failing in our duties, that any of our members should feel 
lukewarm in regard to Society matters, and why others 
are not drawn to us, when the message that Quakerism 
has for the world will certainly heal it of all its diseases, 
when once thoroughly understood and applied. 

Now that we see that we have lost the way to reach 
men’s hearts, let us diligently seek to find it. Let us 
not conclude that the battle is against us, but buckle on 
the whole armor of God and continue our efforts. 

If there is a coldness and indifference on the part of 
many, there is the place to begin to work. Take the 
inspiration received in this body, and set te work in the 
home meetings, and urge members to their duty. Go 
down to the slums, and to humanity wherever it needs 
our service, and go to work. Let us show by our actions 
that we are enjoying the possession of a pearl of great 
price, which influences our lives in such a way as to make 
them different from those that are seen to be selfish and 
thoughtless, unmindful of the interests of other lives 
about them. 

We have not been zealous to carry forward the work 
so well begun by our fathers. Let us emulate the zeal 
of George Fox, and prayerfully search for the right way 
to meet the disease, and then begin to prescribe. the 
remedies. When we begin to talk about work rather 
than to give up in despair, there is a life that is not to 
be suppressed. 

Every day is a new beginning, and if we really want 
a place to labor we must not be inconsistent and refuse 
to accept it when it is given to us. 

A young man spoke of the bright hope that is always 
associated with morning, and trusted the feeling that 
covered the meeting indicated a new morning for our 
Society. 

‘*No amount of dead matter can ever constitute a 
living body,’’ was the text for a sermon of great power, 
which aroused all to a consciousness that they might be 
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spiritually dead, enabling them to respond to the prayer 
in the heart of the speaker, that the Father of Light would 
come and create a new life in each of us, such as we 
have never felt before. We were entreated to ask our- 
selves in all sincerity, ‘‘ What am I here for? For what 
purpose did I come ?’’ And he felt sure if we had to make 
answer that it was for a bad purpose, or with any intent 
than to worship God in sincerity and truth, we would 
say to ourselves, we would better stay away. For it is 
the spirit that prompts to action. 

A Friend recalled her mother’s testimony ‘‘ that no 
one ever lost anything by attending mid-week meeting.’’ 
The right training of the children called forth earnest 
counsel to fathers and mothers, especially to the former, 
that they should not by their actions undo the mother’s 
work. ‘‘ Father smokes,”’ said a little boy to the mother, 
who was trying to keep him from forming the habit. 
Reading the Scriptures was commended, and a mother 
who lived in the country out of the reach of the First- 
day school, told how she assembled her family for that 
purpose and kept in touch with the First-day school 
work. It causes mothers and children to grow closer 
together. It may be sometimes humiliating to parents to 
thus discover their shortcomings, but it is helpful to us 
sometimes to humble ourselves, and thus we grow into a 
condition when we will have no need to be ashamed of 
our failures before men. 

A Friend said that he knew from experience that one 
can clear himself from the use of tobacco if he tries. 

John J. Janney of Columbus, Ohio, has prepared a 
valuable essay on tobacco, giving facts gleaned from many 
reliable sources, and says there is no room to doubt that 
its effect on the mental condition of children is exceed- 
ingly deleterious. Educators have taken much interest 
in investigating this problem, and have no hesitation in 
saying that the students who stand head of their classes 
are never those who habitually use tobacco. On the 
contrary serious hindrances to mental development are 
found in children who use it, especially in the form of 
the cigarette. An instance was cited of an elderly gen- 
tleman who had failed many times and became discour- 
aged in his effort to break loose from this pernicious 
habit. A friend advised him to just give it up, refuse 
to touch it, and trust in the Lord for help. He threw 
his cigar from the window, saying ‘‘I will.’’ She afterwards 
had the satisfaction of hearing him rejoice in his free- 
dom from it. Considerable anxiety was felt as to our 
answer concerning our clearness from giving aid in any 
way to the manufacture and sale of intoxicants. This 
work of reform was thought to belong to religious organi- 
zations, and especially to Friends. 

A young woman expressed her desire that her young 
friends should try to clear themselves of these wrong 
habits in the use of intoxicants and tobacco. She thought 
that the young ladies had an especial work to do in set- 
ting their influence against such practices in their per- 
sonal friends, and encouraged them to be faithful in 
maintaining their testimony in these respects. She told 
of her experience when a young man who smoked almost 
constantly insisted on giving a cigarette to herself and 
another young woman. It took great firmness, almost to 
rudeness on her part, to resist, while her companion took 
one, saying, ‘‘ I will not smoke it now but will wait until 
I get home.”’’ She felt very thankful that she had been 
faithful to her convictions of right and asked the young 
people to be more thoughtful about such things. 

Another called attention to the careful wording of the 
answer, ‘*‘ We /ee/ clear,’’ which she thought left room 
for the differing views, and that no heart need feel bur- 
dened. We can all go on laboring as seems to us right 


to make ourselves clear, until the time comes when we 
can see eye to eye. 

Many rejoiced in the testimony of the young sister 
and hoped it would have its influence on both sides of 
the house. One present bore testimony to the first time 
he ever heard the word tobacco mentioned among 
Friends. It was in an epistle from a sister meeting. 
After meeting a good old man, nipping at the tobacco, 
said: ‘‘ Isaac, I like it, but I wish they would keep the 
nasty stuff out of the epistles,’’ to which the reply was 
made : ‘‘ If it is not fitted to be in the epistles I think it 
is not fitted to be inthe mouth.’’ We have so much cause 
to congratulate ourselves, and the world needs so much 
more encouragement than reproof. He wanted to say 
amen to the testimony of the young sister, and related the 
case of another young lady who was invited to takea 
ride with a young man; another lady was also of the 
company. Taking out a cigar he asked if it would be 
offensive to them if he smoked. The young lady imme- 
diately replied : ‘‘ If you wish to smoke please let me out. 
It is offensive to me.’’ He knew her opinion and had 
asked the question to test her ability to be true to her 
convictions. It takes as much courage to do this kind of 
thing as it would take to ge to the stake. We need this 
kind of heroism. It is the divinity in the eyes of these 
young women that must do much of the work. ‘ Be of 
good cheer,’’ I have overcome the world, and thou must 
do the same. 

Another related this incident. A young man stepped 
up to the side of a young lady as she walked along the 
street and was greeted with the words: ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, but I do not walk on the street with a cigar.’’ | 
was glad for her courage, but sorry for the young man, he 
was so utterly crushed. 

There was much concern expressed because of a dearth 
of ministers amongst us, to answer the call for service 
from different parts of the fold. 

A young man plead for a broader meaning to the 
word freedom, that all should feel free to speak a word 
when it rises. Another thought that the lack of an 
audience is no encouragement to those who may have a 
message to deliver, and asked, ‘‘Is the membership 
doing its duty to encourage a free gospel ministry ?’’ 
Another thought that one of the things that is operating 
against us is personal prejudice. There is too much of 
a disposition to criticise, and also to remember short- 
comings. 

There was earnest pleading for that kind of ministry 
which goes forth from lives and characters perfected by 
the divine ministry in the soul, which teaches the deny- 
ing of all ungodliness and the lusts of the world, and 
that we ought to be good and true and righteous alto- 
gether, and there appeared such a manifestation of love 
and tenderness and noble purpose, and of the work, 
presence, and grace of God, that one was moved to de- 
clare ‘* There never was a better state in any meeting 
than in this—the conditions of life and growth are here.”’ 

One said : ‘‘ This is a concern that has long been on 
my mind, and I think there are young persons that no 
doubt will become bright and shining lights in the So- 
ciety, that cannot go as individuals. This thought 
seemed to be endorsed by many. 

We were reminded that for every service, if we would 
do the most effective work, we need to put on the ‘‘ whole 
armor’’ of God, which is the ‘‘sword of the Spirit,’’ 
(which is the word of truth), the helmet of salvation, 
and the breastplate of righteousness. Without the latter 
we will be constantly wounded, and our usefulness greatly 
diminished. 


All the encouragement that any one needs is to feel 
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fully assured that the meeting appreciates his effort to 
be faithful, and expects it of others, and that when the 
service is rendered, in whatever capacity, that all com- 
ments whether made to themselves or to others, in public 
or private, whether of approval or disapproval, will be 
given in aspirit of loving sympathy and kind and gener- 
ous counsel. The word ‘‘ elder’’ should be synonymous 
with ‘‘ counselor,’’ and we begin to learn the duties de- 
volving upon us in such position when we are first 
thrown in company with those younger than ourselves. 
Can we rightly go farther than to give words of loving 
counsel and admonition, accompanied with the advice, 
Be true to the Christ within thine own soul? 

It was noted that our outer garments have changed, 
but the belief was expressed that we still possess the inner 
garment of righteousness. Young people who had ex- 
hibited their interest were cheered with words of appro- 
bation. All denominations have their discouragements, 
but do not let us yield to the things that sometimes 
trouble us. Let us be faithful, and we will all reach the 
‘* prize of the high calling, which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 

A word of apology was spoken for any ungentle tone 
of voice that may have been heard, and we were asked to 
take home only the useful thoughts. There has been a 
very minute and searching inquiry made, and sometimes 
a weak answer has come up all the way from the monthly 
meeting. When such is the case let all resolve that no 
such answer shall come again, weakened because of us. 
If there has been a little over-estimate, do not bring the 
standard back, but make the Society advance to it. 

Then there will be no irksome formality in answering 
the queries, but there will be life in them, which has not 
been wanting to-day. There will be a looking back to 
the meeting at Waynesville as a starting point. Let us 
be able to say, ‘‘ My hands are clean.’’ 


** Still from faith to faith uplifted, 
Living up to his sense of right, 
Man grows slowly, 
Climbing up from height to height.”’ 


We were reminded of our duty to make friendly and 
encouraging visits to young people, joined in marriage, 
where one is nota member. Also to accustom our chil- 
dren to healthful restraint. To gratify every wish is to 
cultivate self-will. 

The absolute necessity for pure living if we would be 
pleasing to God, was discussed with much freedom and 
feeling, tending to good resolutions, noble endeavors, 
and clearness of spirit and character. The young were 
specially entreated to preserve their bodies and minds in 
that purity and healthfulness which will favor good and 
noble work in the world, and give promise for the well- 
being of future generations. 

Parents were exhorted to keep the confidence of their 
children, and all to govern their tempers. We were en- 
treated to put on the whole armor of God, and to enter 
diligently into his service. 

In view of the smallness of many meetings, often 
owing to the scattered condition of the membership, one 
said: ‘‘Seek to know what is right when changing your 
location.’’ 

Concern was felt that the lukewarm everywhere should 
' be stirred to diligence and reminded of their neglected 
duties. 

The two sessions of the First-day school were of un- 
usual interest and power, the second session on Fourth- 
day afternoon being largely devoted to discussion of 
Quakerism and its perfect adaptability to meet the needs 
of humanity in adversity as in prosperity. We desire 


here to express our gratitude to visiting Friends for their 





faithfulness to the demands of their Heavenly Father, 
which included the demands which we felt to rise up from 
our needs. It was indeed an occasion when one had but 
to ‘‘ask’’ in order ‘‘ to receive.’’ 

The meeting held under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committee on Third-day evening, was of rare interest 
and satisfaction. A band of earnest men and women had 
gathered despite the rain and darkness that reigned out- 
side. 

The Representative Committee on Second-day morn- 
ing had received the contents of the ‘‘ vial’’ poured out 
against the mistaken idea that boys’ brigades in chur ches 
and military training in the schools and colleges, can 
train our children in ways of pleasantness and paths of 
peace, or fit them to assume the responsible duties of 
carrying forward the work of establishing all over the 
world, wherever God’s children are scattered, the reign 
of him who was called the ‘‘ Prince of Peace,’’ and 
whose life-work was to establish in the lives of men and 
women the heavenly harmony, ‘‘ Peace and good-will to 
all.’’ 

In this evening meeting we learned that the result of 
a true word on this subject, dropped by a woman Friend 
to the minister of a church which had adopted this plan 
to train boys, had been effective in driving the muskets 
from that church. All that we have to do is to ‘ get 
the attention ’’ of those whom we think in error, and set 
them to thinking. God will do the rest. The heavenly 
harmony is always sounding in the world, only men are 
so busy they fail to hear it. 

Testimony in regard to the harmfulness of tobacco 
found a place in every meeting. We learned here that 
the Principal of the Waynesville Public Schools loaned 
tracts on this subject to the boys, that they might more 
highly value the contents, and that he might keep them 
in circulation. 

We were reminded to prepare the ground, then sow 
the seed, and then to properly cultivate it, if we wish to 
gather fruit. Also of the importance of woman’s voice 
being heard in the selection of those who shall govern 
our fair land. 

Another said: ‘‘ The reason we fail is that we do not get 
at the root of the trouble that is in the world. Patiently 
work and pray, but be sure to ‘‘ watch’’ also for the op- 
portunity to do more, as God shows you the way, and 
then do that one thing more that Jesus told the 
young man had to be done, sell all that we now have 
attained to purchase the ‘‘ pearl of greatest price,’’ 
which will be found to be the wisdom of true living, and 
you will remember that Jesus said it was a woman who 
would be we//ing to sell all she had to obtain it. 

Isaac Wilson had expressed a wish to ‘‘ have a parlor 
meeting provided for during the week, especially de- 
signed for the young and all Friendly people,’’ those who 
would be true seekers after Divine wisdom. This was 
held on Fourth-day evening and was a most interesting 
and instructive occasion, many who are not members be- 
ing most acceptably with us in the truest of worshtp, if 
one may judge of such feeling by the loving, friendly 
greetings exchanged at the close of the meeting, every one 


“seeming to desire to get acquainted with every one else, 


although the hour was late, and a remembrance of the 
needs of the horses standing outside necessitated hasty 
farewells with many expressed wishes that we might meet 
again. 

The truth was declared in almost every possible 
phrase, from the most simple to the most impassioned. 
But the conclusion of the wholc matter was to fear to 
offend God by disobedience to his lightest wish, as made 
known in the heart, and to pfess forward in that way, 
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for by so doing we will attain the prize of the high call- 
ing which is in Christ Jesus, and provide for the needs 
manifest in the world. When men have gone to him 
after this manner God has always answered them, and 
this cry had scarcely ascended from many voices before 
the word of comfort came: 


‘* Our fathers sleep but men remain 
As good and true as they. 
Why count the loss, and not the gain ? 
The best there is we have to-day.” 

There never was a meeting within the history of the 
Society that was inspired by a better or more becoming 
spirit tha®has characterized this meeting this afternoon. 
Be of good cheer! Dispel these feelings of discourage- 
ment. When we use the key to the kingdom of heaven, 
i. ¢ , prayerful asking for Divine guidance, responded to 
by cheerful, prompt obedience, we shall always find we 
have ‘‘ entered in ’’ as Jesus said we should. 

F. M. R. 


PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
XXIII. 
PREVENTIVE AND REFORMATORY MEASURES. 
EDWARD STABLER, JR. 


In the very able paper just read, bearing upon the re- 
pression and prevention of crime, the writer makes the 
broad statement that crime is on the increase in our 
country ; presumably on the increase in every part and 
subdivision of our territory. This is probably true in 
the abstract, but may not be strictly true in the concrete, 
for I will submit that the careful and exhaustive student 
of penology, will discover, upon an analysis of the United 
States Census of 1890, our latest national authority upon 
the subject, that while crime may be and is, on the in- 
crease in some States, it may not be increasing in others. 

We will find this one of the most profitable sources of 
research in which we can engage, for if it appears that 
crime is not increasing in any one State, we would nat- 
urally direct our attention to an examination of the 
causes bringing about this desirable result or the methods 
pursued, whether by the State or otherwise, to diminish 
crime and to reduce the number of criminals that the 
State is compelled to care for and maintain at the expense 
of its tax-payers. 

In the brief time allotted to me, I will speak of two 
means that are within our reach for the repression of 
crime, viz: the organization of additional societies 

. maintained by the State or by individual efforts, for the 
prevention of the recommitment of discharged criminals 
to prison, and secondly, the education and uplifting of 
the masses, by such methods of mental and physical 
training and development that will reduce the number of 
youthful criminals, and by inducing a life of industry and 
thrift, where ignorance and idleness would otherwise 
exist, lessen crime, by removing the incentives thereto. 

The banner emblematic of American liberty bears 
upon its azure field at this time, forty-five stars of the 
first magnitude, indicating that we have now forty-five 
sovereign States in our Union. Each of these States has, 
or is supposed to have, at least one State Prison, while 
two of them the ‘‘ Empire’’ and the ‘‘ Keystone”’ 
states, have several prisons each, and in almost every 
county in these States, there is to be found a prison. Yet 
strange as it may appear, with say fifty state prisons and 
thousands of county jails we have only fourteen asso- 
ciations or societies that are organized for the purpose of 
aiding in the repression of crime and to not only admin- 
ister to the spiritual, moral, (and sometimes physical), 
wants of the prisoners while in a state of incarceration, 
but to take him by the hand upon his liberation to soci- 


ety at the expiration of his sentence, restore him to his 
family, if he have one, to obtain employment suited to 
his condition and capabilities, in his own State, or else- 
where, if he prefer it, and to see that for want of help 
and guidance at this critical period he does not again 
lapse into the ways of crime and soon become again a 
burden upon the already over-burdened tax-payers of the 
State. It is the universal experience of those who are 
working in this field that under other conditions a large 
percentage of those released from prison soon lapse into 
ways that are devious, and the prison again claims them. 
It will readily be seen that in this large number of state 
prisons and with only fourteen of these organizations, 
that the number in our prisons is being rapidly increased 
by recommitments from this class of offenders. 

In those States in which crime is mof¢ on the increase 
it will be found that there are either active agencies at 
work, such as I have described, or the State is blessed 
with local option, or perhaps with both of these benefi- 
cent agencies for the repression of crime. Our members 
in the fourteen States whose representatives are attending 
this Conference, as well as in Canada, can all work in this 
field, now white unto the harvest. The result will be an 
object lesson that it is believed in due time will lead to 
these organizations wherever there is a State prison. In 
striking contrast to this, our cousins across the water, a 
representative of whom we are pleased to have with us, 
have in the field a greater number of these Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies than there are prisons within their territory. 
The Government of Great Britain appropriates the sum 
of $20,000 annually for this purpose, to be expended by 
these organizations under the so/e condition that they 
raise an equal amount in the aggregate, from private 
subscription ; while in our country, the State, so far as I 
know, contributes nothing for this purpose, but expects 
those who are engaged in this work to contribute of 
their own means for its continuance. 

When a person has been convicted of crime ina 
court of justice, and sentenced to imprisonment, he is 
promptly and kindly taken charge of and maintained 
entirely at the expense of the State, but the State assumes 
no responsibility for the cause or causes that may have 
led to the crime, whether it may be the first offense of 
the criminal, or whether he has been maintained at the 
expense of the State over and over again. It must be 
apparent to every one that an important work may be 
done just here in political economy, to say nothing of 
the fruits of such labors in a humanitarian point of view 
and of the further fact that as our ‘‘ brother’s keeper ’’ 
we cannot evade the responsibility that is imposed upon us. 

I quite agree with my friend that ‘‘ formation is 
better than reformation,’’ and that a vital factor in the 
repression of crime is universal education. This ques- 
tion must be carefully handled, for while the public 
schools of our country have well been called ‘‘ the bul- 
wark of our liberties,’’ there are serious defects in our 
system of popular instruction as now administered. 
What the masses want is an education that will not only 
expand and train the mind, but that education that edu- 
cates the eye and trains the hand as well; that will 
teach self-reliance along with self-control. I believe if 
we would adopt the good old German system of the 
compulsory teaching of some trade or useful occupation 
to each child, the girls as well as the boys, that it would 
do much towards the repression of crime. 

Vast sums of money are annually expended, con- 
tributed not too willingly, by those who pay the taxes, 
necessary in each State or each county in the State for the 
education of such of our youth who do not or cannot pay 
the tuition demanded by private institutions of learning. 
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I think 1 may say that nearly all the schools sup- 
ported by the State lay far too much emphasis upon the 
‘‘ornamental branches’’ of an education, so-called, 
while manual or domestic training and instruction in the 
homely arts, by which the child may acquire the knowl- 
edge necessary to gain a livelihood and to be equipped 
for and fully able to solve the sternest problems of life, 
are too often neglected. 

We are turning out at the close of each scholastic year 
upon the community, thousands of young persons whose 
minds have been educated from the text-book alone, the 
brain stimulated often to an abnormal or morbid degree, 
and who entertain entirely erroneous or distorted views 
of the realities of life, upon the thresh-hold of which they 
are about to tread, and with no training or fitness for 
any branch of trade or of commercial or professional life. 
While our education is thus far defective, it is not sur- 
prising that every avenue that leads to success in life is 
strewn with the wrecks of those who falter or fall by the 
wayside, in the fitful struggles for existence, and it is only 
the fittest who survive and reach the top round of the 
ladder. 

We who are so deeply interested in the education of 
youth, should see to it that our schools, as well as those 
subject to our influence, are conducted upon practical 
lines of thought and work. That those who come under 
our care directly or indirectly, be thoroughly equipped 
for the battle of life, for in this day of excessive competi- 
tion, life is but a struggle from beginning to end. We 
should send out from our College (Swarthmore), with 
each recurring year, young persons who are qualified to 
teach upon new and practical lines, so that those who 
come under their care, will be so trained that the brain 
will help the eye, the eye will help the hand ; that all the 
senses and the faculties with which a beneficent Creator 
has blessed us, will become component parts of one per- 
fect, harmonious whole. 

We believe in this country that the State owes every 
child an education, and the new doctrine is, that every 
child has a right to be well-born, and has an inherent 
right to such a practical or industrial education, that we 
will hereafter have no drones in the hive and no young 
men and young women to grow up into a condition of 
idleness or helplessness, as we have seen in the past, for 
it is out of this class that very many criminals are taken, 
to recruit the ranks of those who now fill our State 
prisons and become a burden upon and menace to society. 

When we elevate and dignify labor, we elevate and 
ennoble the laborer. Instead of the privileged class of 
idlers, let us have an ennobled class of laborers. 

We cannot see at once the result of the labors we are 
capable of bestowing in the line of a complete reforma- 
tion of our system of popular education ; but let us have 
faith to believe that the fruition will appear some day and 
if our exertions should only tend to strengthen the hands 
and encourage others who are engaged in this work, we 
will not have labored in vain. Nothing that we can do 
or say will fall fruitless, and no one can tell what influ- 
ence we may exert, for it is the wmseen labors of love, 
never flagging and never ceasing, that, working in silence, 
will accomplish the results so devoutly to be wished by 
those who believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 


XXIV. 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 
PAPERS BY EDGAR M. ZAVITS AND EMMA S. HUTCHINSON. 
Edgar M. Zavits, Coldstream, Ontario: The chief 
stumbling-block in the progress of the sentiment of Peace 
and Arbitration has been the seeming sanction, found in 








the Old Testament, given to war by the God ef Israel. 
The whole history of that rebellious people is taken to be 
the direciings of the Lord. The national bias and high- 
coloring of the historian are accepted without the least 
suspicion. Utterances of men and inspirations of Satan 
and of God are honored with equal authority. The be- 
lief that God gave to the Israelites permission and even 
command to drive out the possessors of the ‘‘ Promised 
Land,’’ butchering all the helpless females and innocent 
children, is excuse sufficient for the century of crime and 
infamy that the white man has perpetrated against the 
helpless Indian in taking possession of this new world. 
If we take exception to some sentiments we find in the 
Bible, we do so reverently, and by sanction of other and 
more enlightened passages, that appeal to us with greater 
authority. When Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbor and a¢e thine enemy,’ but 
I say unto you, that ye resist not evil, but love your 
enemies,’’—I take it that he disapproved of that prac- 
tice of the ancients, and abrogated for all time the Mosaic 
law of revenge, instituting in its stead the higher law of 
love. 

Following in the footsteps of Jesus, and co-workers 
with Christ, we find ourselves this day, this very hour, 
expending our strength of body and of mind perfecting 
in the world and among men this simple yet sublime law 
of love. 

I want to refer, but I almost fear to, in this crisis of 
political affairs in your country, and would not did not 
duty demand it, to a single international relation. 

You grasp the right hand of Britain, through its rep- 
resentative, for the last few days on this platform with a 
warm, friendly welcome ; meanwhile, with the left, you 
are building up the hostile walls of tariff, the effect of 
which on the common mind cannot but tend to keep alive 
the old anti-British prejudice. Commerce is the great 
civilizing and harmonizing medium between continents 
and between nations, and to restrict that is to retard the 
millennium, when peace and arbitration shall rule and 
love universal prevail. But others more capable have ably 
dwelt with the application of the principle of love be- 
tween classes and nations ; allow me to portray its sacred 
office and work on the individual mind, for if we can in- 
duce the individual mind to follow consistently the path 
of love and peace, national and international affairs would 
not depart from it. The principle of peace and arbitra- 
tion must be found or established in the heart before it 
can be successfully applied between classes and nations. 

In the first place, it is self-evident that all hate must 
be abolished. Though this simple fact is self-evident, to 
carry it out consistently in all its bearings on life is not so 
self-evident. The practice of its abuse is deeply rooted 
in human nature by tradition and custom. 

Allow me to call your attention once more to where 
the Divine intent in those writings, held to be inspired 
and sacred, has been perverted to satisfy the selfish motive 
of men, to the great hindrance of love and the world. 
We read and learned in our youth that we should ‘ not 
hate our brother without a cause,’’ thus admitting to the 
holy of holies the trooping in of all manner of jealousies 
and bitter feelings and hatreds. The ‘‘ phrase’’ without 
a cause was never uttered by Jesus. but was an interpola- 
tion of the church in the fourth century. It was not 
found in the early manuscripts of the Bible, and is wisely 
omitted from our Revised Version. 

Two ominous clouds, as we have observed and heard, 
have loomed up lately, marring the sky of cerulean peace, 
—the military drill in the school, and the boys’ brigades 
in the church. There is a fascinating and enticing spirit 





a 


that attaches to the stirring scenes of battle, but it de- 
pends upon our false notions of bravery, loyalty, and 
glory. Away, then, with this false glamor. Let us ren- 
der it unpopular and distasteful to the common mind, 
creating in its stead an emulation of the spirit of love and 
the pursuits of peace. 

The subject before us is so vast and so varied, that our 
treatment of it must necessarily be partial, but if we let 
that love so fill our hearts that it will permeate every 
thought and flow out into every word and every act of 
our lives, the influence from the blessed company of dedi- 
cated souls, as we go our widely separate ways, will be 
far-reaching and irresistible. 

Emma S. Hutchinson, New York: Standing on the 
heights of West Point one evening, this summer, I felt, 
as I never had felt before, the spirit of patriotism and 
loyalty for my country. It was just at sun down ; all 
around us and above us towered the hills of the Catskills ; 
below flowed the beautiful Hudson, tinged with a rosy 
light from the setting sun which, just as it sank below the 
horizon, gave the signal for the lowering of the flag on 
the height above, while the band played ‘*‘ My Country 
’tis of Thee,’’ and officers and cadets stood with un- 
covered heads before the emblem of freedom and of 
glory. The love and loyalty for my land which thrilled 
me was natural and right, but I questioned afterwards the 
emotions which aroused it. Do we realize the whole 
truth of supporting an institution whose training all 
tends towards the lowering of the sacredness of human 
life? Does the glittering show give us any idea of the 
death and desolation which lie behind it ; is it in reality 
universal freedom which we worship as we look at our 
flag, or is it the glitter and fire of military display and 
power which thrills us with enthusiasm? Very often we 
mistake the truth of our emotions, and it was the em- 


phasis of this point in relation to military training in 
schools which most impressed me in the paper of this 


afternoon. It is a false spirit of patriotism which is en- 
gendered where love of power is mistaken for love of 
freedom, and military display for strength of government. 
I was impressed this winter by the action of the students 
at our school at Chappaqua. A bill came before their 
mock congress for the recognition by the United States 
of the belligerency of Cuba, and notwithstanding the 
strong sympathy of the school with the Cubans, and the 
fact that the majority of the students were not Friends, 
yet their decision was that the United States should hold 
high before the world her standard of the discourage- 
ment of war and adherence to the principles of peace 
and arbitration. The decision showed clearly the effect 
of the Friendly and wise influence and training of our 
schools,—an influence which, if universally applied, 
would render unneccessary laws for the prevention of 
wars. As President De Garmo said, we must take a 
‘«« long view ’’ of the subject, and it is back to the edu- 
cation of the child that we must look for the solution of 
this problem as of others. I do not believe that the 
principle of non-resistance which Friends have held can 
consistently be practiced in this stage of the world. 
There is such a thing as righteous indignation and a jus- 
tification for its exercise, as there is for the use of pois- 
onous medicines, when the laws of health have been vio- 
lated, —so, to-day, while disorder and riot exist our police 
force is needed. But it is also true that a strong defen- 
sive attitude invariably becomes aggressive. England, 
with her large army and navy, which are more a cause 
than a result of her troubles with other nations, is an ex- 
ample of this. Did we surround our houses with barri- 
caded walls and have muskets appearing at every window 
we would invite robbers and assailants ; did we meet our 
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friends with clenched fists they too would assume an ag. 
gressive attitude, but when we extend to them the open 
hand of trust and peace they meet us with a like spirit. 
The question of peace and arbitration will only be solved 
by the right understanding of the laws of common asso- 
ciations,—the law which is the foundation of friendship, 
of love between husband and wife, between parent and 
child. That home is peaceful where mutual sympathy 
and common interests bind the individuals together. 
Those nations will be in harmony where reciprocal, com- 
mercial, educational, and religious relations exist—rela- 
tions tending to common interests and common aspira- 
tions. The Red Cross Association, the National Peace 
Association, the National Purity Association, are bonds 
which will help us in peace with the countries of Europe. 
The closer sympathy between us and the Friends in Eng- 
land, which our friend John William Graham so earn- 
estly desires, would be a link, although a small one, be- 
tween our two countries. Every common association will 
make more impossible the thought of war. 

To my mind comes the picture of a little boat tossing 
on the Sea of Galilee. The waves are roaring, the tem- 
pest is raging, but the Master stands at the helm, and as 
he raises his hand the storm and tumult subside. It is a 
symbol of the time when brotherly love and forbearance 
will stand above the angry passions, the contentions, and 
disorder among nations, and say in a voice which all the 
world will hear and obey, ‘‘ Peace, be still.’’ 


THE BIBLE NARRATIVE. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 
From The Outlook, N. Y., Seventh month 18, 1896. 

I IMAGINE before me a class of intelligent boys and girls 
from twelve years of age and upwards. They have 
studied something of ancient history, and know some- 
thing of the growth of nations. To this class of boys 
and girls I address myself in this article, endeavoring to 
tell them, as far as it is possible so to do within the com- 
pass of so brief an article, what the modern scholar 
thinks about the construction and growth of the Old 
Testament.! 

More than three thousand years ago, before Virgil or 
Horace had written their poems, or Cicero or Demos- 
thenes had delivered their orations; before Czsar had 
crossed the Rubicon, or Alexander had riddan Bucephalus, 
or the Greeks had met the Persians at the battle of 
Marathon ; yes! before Homer had sung the songs which 
bear his name, or Trojan and Greek had met in battle 
about the walls of Troy ; when everywhere government 
was despotism and religion was superstition—there dwelt, 
in a most horrible form of slavery, a singular people, in a 
province of Egypt. By a series of remarkable deliver- 
ances they were set free from bondage, and, crossing a 
northern arm of the Red Sea and traversing the wilderness 
of Arabia, encamped in a great plain at the foot of one of 
the majestic and awful mountains in the south of the 
Arabian Peninsula. Here their great leader and prophet 
gave them their constitution. It was at once political 
and religious. It was very simple and yet it was very 
radical. The Egyptians, from whose land this people 
had come forth, worshiped a great multitude of gods. 
Their learned men, indeed, said to one another that there 
really is but one God, and that the deities whom the 
people worshiped were but manifestations of him, if they 
were not merely imaginations of the people. This belief, 
however, they kept to themselves. Moses, by his dec- 





1 Of course all scholars are not agreed. The views here embodied 
may be defined, perhaps, as those of the more conservative of the 
modern school. 
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larations, made it the common faith of the children of 
Israel. ‘* Hear, O Israel,’’ he said; ‘‘ Jehovah your 
God is one God.’’ He told them further that this God 
was a righteous God ; that he demanded righteousness of 
his children, and that he demanded nothing else. This 
seems very simple to us now, but it was very strange and 
very radical doctrine in the world then. Founded on 
this simple principle, he gave this people their religious 
and political constitution. It is known in Hebrew 
history as the Book of the Covenant, and is contained in 
the 2oth, 21st, 22d, and 23d chapters of the Book of 
Exodus.!' This, with the possible exception of a few odes 
and songs, is probably the most ancient writing in the 
Bible; it is certainly its most ancient teaching. It 
contains the famous Ten Commandments ; which declare 
that the people should reverence God, honor their parents, 
respect each other’s rights of person, the family, property, 
and reputation. These simple principles it elaborates 
and applies with a number of specific illustrations. It 
contains no directions to perform sacrifices, no instruc- 
tion respecting ritualism, and makes no provision for a 
priesthood. 

The Israelites, after spending a number of years in the 
wilderness, entered upon a campaign against the inhabi- 
tants of Canaan and took possession of their land. The 
story of this campaign is written in the Book of Joshua. 
There followed a period of nearly three centuries, which 
we may describe as colonial days, the story of which is 
contained in the Book of Judges and the first part of the 
Book of Samuel. During this time there was no true 
capital, indeed no true nation. There werea variety of 
separate provinces, having almost as little common life as 
the American colonies before the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In war these colonies 


united ; in peace they separated from each other again. 
At length, weary of perpetual jealousy and strife, and 
desirous of emulating the example of other nation$ about 
them, they established a monarchy, and David cameas the 


second king to the throne. In many respects David 
resembles King Alfred the Great of England. He hada 
profoundly religious nature, and it found expression in 
odes and psalms so striking, if not so numerous, that they 
have given his name tothe Hebrew hymn-book. He was 
a great warrior, and in his early life the leader of an irre- 
sponsible band of outlaws, though always an intense 
patriot. He had a profoundly religious spirit, and a 
capacity for statesmanship and a power of organization 
very remarkable. Under his forty years of administra- 
tion the colonies were welded into one measurably har- 
monious nation. How this nation grew in wealth and 
splendor, but not in real prosperity, under Solomon, the 
foolish wise king; how it split in sunder under his 
son ; how its divided life was subsequently carried on in 
two separate historical currents, as the life of Israel and 
the life of Judah ; how the land became the battle-ground 
of contending nations—Egypt on the south, Assyria, 
Persia, Babylon, and Chaldea on the east; how at last 
the Israelites were carried away captive, dispersed, and 
have disappeared from human history ; how a little later 
the Jews, or inhabitants of Judea, were also carried 
away captive, but retained their religious faith and their 
distinctive characteristics in the land of their captivity, 
is told in the Books of Kings and Chronicles. And 
how of the latter there returned, after seventy years of 
exile, anumber of immigrants to rebuild Jerusalem and 
take up again the story of national life, the mere remnant 
of a nation, and under adverse circumstances, is told in 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 





‘By some believed to begin with xx.: 23, and not to include the Ten 
Commandments. 


During the progress of this history there were two 
religious forces at work among this people, very much 
as during later history in Europe. These two forces may 
be characterized as the ecclesiastical and the non-eccle- 
siastical, the priestly and the prophetic. In European 
history the priestly tendency was largely represented by 
the Roman Catholic Church, the prophetic by the Re- 
formed or Protestant Churches; in England the priestly 
by the High Church party in the Established Church, 
the prophetic by the Puritan and Wesleyan movements ; 
in New England the priestly or ecclesiastical by the Puri- 
tan established church, and the prophetical or non- 
ecclesiastical by the Baptists, the Quakers, and the Inde- 
pendents. But in every church and in every community 
both elements are more or less to be seen—sometimes 
sharply separated, sometimes closely commingled. 

During the period of Jewish history both these ele- 
ments grew up together. Moses had probably at the 
close of his life delivered a farewell address analogous in 
some respects to the famous farewell address of Wash- 
ington. ‘Traditions of this address had been preserved, 
possibly in documents, more probably in oral reports. 
In that age of the world oral tradition was far more 
enduring and trustworthy than it is in our time, when we 
trust to written and printed records in place of verbal 
memory. In one of the great reformations which oc- 
curred in Jewish history an unknown prophet, desirous 
to revive the moral law and reéstablish its sanctity, gath- 
ered together these traditions and recast them in a book 
which he called The Second Giving of the Law. It was 
dramatically represented as being Moses’s farewell ad- 
dress, though the author did not intend to deceive, nor, 
in fact, did deceive, the people of the age in which the 
book appeared. This is the Book of Deuteronomy, 
supposed to have been written about eight hundred years 
after the death of Moses. It has very little to say about 
church observances and a great deal to say about practi- 
cal righteousness. It embodies the prophetic or non- 
ecclesiastical religious teaching which had descended 
from Moses and had been kept alive in the nation by his 
successors. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Wuat Sixty Cents Dip.—According to a Texas pa- 
per an investment of sixty cents in whiskey, by a young 
man named Dean, in the year 1869, cost Fannin county, 
in time and money, more than the revenue arising from 
the whiskey traffic for five years amounted to. Dean, 
inflamed with his whiskey, shot and killed Dan Coulter. 
Then the McDonalds shot and killed Dean. For this 
offense they were arrested, and after continuing the case 
several times, were tried and convicted of manslaughter, 
and sentenced to the penitentiary. While in jail they 
were rescued by their friends breaking open the jail and 
liberating them. Taking it together, this sixty cents’ 
worth of whiskey killed two men, made one widow, 
caused two men to be incarcerated and kept in jail at an 
enormous expense to Fannin county, and caused trouble 
to the families and friends of those two men, and then 
the expense of witnesses and trials in court, with loss of 
time to the sheriff and posse, put Fannin county to the 
expense of not less than ten thousand dollars.— Zhe 
Christian. 


THE law of the world is progress along the line of a 
spiritual evolution. The life of the world is better to-day 
than it ever has been in the past. The love of God is 
our surety that it will grow better and better under the 
divine tuition and discipline.—PAlip Moxom. 
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TESTS OF EARNESTNESS. 

THE earnest desire which we find professed amongst us to 
perform some substantial service for the Society may be 
tested in many practical ways. Those who feel the de- 
sire—and we trust there are very many—may put them- 
selves to the proof in some of these ways, satisfying 
themselves that their feelings are sincere, and are inspired 
by something more than a momentary enthusiasm. 

One of these practical ways is the simple matter of 
attendance at our religious meetings. Over and over, 
how many exhortations have we had on this subject. 
Literally, it has been line upon line, precept upon precept, 
yet the need for effort remains. If those who love the 
Society, and desire to help it, will prove themselves by the 
act of regularly attending its meetings, it will be a real 
service, and not only for the Society but for themselves. 
It is an easy service, and will repay amply those who 
perform it, and it is one, at the same time, by which 
each professing Friend may test himself, and present the 
proof that his professions have a real foundation. 

A teacher in a First-day school, to whose instruction 
the writer recently listened, said to hisclass: ‘‘Ido not 
believe in making ‘ vows,’ but I wish to tell you that I 
have formed the purpose, and I wish you would join me 
in it, of having a ‘sentiment,’ some inspiring thought, 
ready in good time to be given in First-day school. I 
intend to make it a rule to select one, every First-day, to 
be given the following week, and I intend to think of it 
through the week, each day, a few moments.”’ 

Now this was a simple thing, but a very good one. 
Every one knows how apt we are to leave the First-day 
school work till the day comes, and then hastily to take 
it up, as best we can, hunting a ‘‘sentiment’’ here or 
there at the last moment, or letting it goentirely. What 
the teacher proposed was to make a real effort to perform 
this little duty in good time, and well, and not to neglect 
it. If itis worth doing at all it is entitled to be done 
properly, and the plan he outlined would assure this. 

Undoubtedly we are in need of these and other prac- 
tical evidences of our earnestness. Simply to feel 
earnest, in a vague, general way, and then to neglect the 
plain, every-day duties that fall to us, is little to the pur- 
pose. If every member will perform all these regularly, 
fully, and heartily, a vast aggregate of good will result. 
If all those who have felt their enthusiasm aroused and 
their desire of some noble action awakened, will put 
their hands to the work which they find at hand, we 
shall witness a real revival of Quakerism. Let us test 
our profession by these simple methods. 


THE establishment of Homes for aged and infirm 
Friends is the subject of serious thought, at present, in 
several of the quarterly meetings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. It is thought that the gift ($200,000), re- 
ceived by the Yearly Meeting at its last session, will be 
sufficiently invested the present year to yield an income 
of $5,000 by the time of next Yearly Meeting, which 
will then be available for the purposes to which it is to 
be applied,—** to assist in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of boarding homes.”’ 

Friends of Haddonfield Quarter propose the estab- 
lishment of a Home at Moorestown. Abington Quarter, 
and also Bucks, have committees engaged in considering 
the subject. The former will be prepared to report at 
the quarterly meeting at Byberry, next week. A com- 
mittee in charge of the subject, in Philadelphia Quarter, 
is pressing forward necessary financial arrangements. 
Fishing Creek Friends, it is stated, feel the need of such 
a Home. Burlington, Southern, and Caln will probably 
not take action at present. 


THE reports of the several Conferences held at 
Swarthmore are now about all printed, and will soon be 
ready for distribution. There are 5,000 copies printed 
of each report, and 4,500 of these will be bound up to- 
gether, so that the whole of the proceedings will thus be 
included in one volume, for general reading. The 
printers have made a neat piece of work, and the volume 
will be read with pleasure, we think, both by those who 
were at the Conferences and those who were not. The 
report of the discussions, stenographically made by 
George B. Cock and his assistant, was very accurately 
done, and furnished an excellent basis for the editing 
committee’s labors. 





BIRTHS. 


ANDREWS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 17, 1896, to 
Clayton L. and Anna Pancoast Andrews, a son, who is named 
Thomas C. 

STABLER.—In New York City, Tenth month 20, 1896, to 
Walter and Clara Merton Stabler, a daughter, who is named Marian. 


MARRIAGES 


BOND—STABLER.—At Edgewood, on Fourth-day, Seventh 
month 21, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting, Charles E. Bond, son of William S. Bond, 
(deceased) and Mary T. Bond, and Florence M., daughter of Robert 
M. Stabler, (deceased), and Hannah B. Stabler, all of Sandy Spring, 
Maryland. 

HALLOCK—VAIL.—In New York City, Tenth month 14, 
1896, Henry Lindsley Hallock, son of Henry and Anna B. Hallock, 
and Clara Josephine, daughter of George F. and Clara Vail. 


DEATHS. 


JONES. —In Philadelphia, Tenth month 20, 1896, Mary T. ,widow 
of Jacob P. Jones, in her 82d year ; a member of the Arch Street body 
of Friends. 

LILLEY.—At West Chester, Pa., after a protracted illness, Tenth 
month 17, 1896, Lydia P. Lilley, in the 84th year of her age. (She 
was the mother-in-law of our friend Thomas B. Brown.) 

OVERHOLT.—At the home of her brother, Baltimore, Md., 
Ninth month 9, 1896, in the 47th year of her age, Lizzie Overholt; a 


member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, Park Avenue, 
Baltimore. 
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MARGARET-G. CORLIES. 

In the death of Margaret G. Corlies, of New York, the world has 
lost a friend, indeed. There are no words adequate for any expression 
of what she was, and what she gave to all. Her presence came to us 
sweet and gracious, and if we unlock the storehouse of memory we 
may feel the words of the Blessed Master, and apply each of the grand 
beatitudes as indicative of her spirit. R. C. B. 


—— = : = a 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 45.—ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1896. 
THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER. 

GOLDEN TExT.—We have been discharged from the law, having 
died to that wherein we were holden; so that we serve in 
newness of the Spirit, and not in oldness of the 
letter.—Romans 7: 6. 


Scripture reading: Romans 7: 6-25. 





TEACHING. 


The problem with which the Apostle deals in this 
chapter is undoubtedly one of the most difficult and per- 
plexing which the human mind ever considers. It finds 
its best solution in the thought of the supremacy of the 
Spirit over the letter, and the sufficiency of obedience to 
the law of the Spirit as revealed to the mind by the light 
of Christ in the soul. 

‘«So that the law is holy, and the commandment 
holy, and righteous, and good.’’ ‘The purpose of law is 
to restrain from doing evil, from committing crimes, 
from trespassing upon the rights of others. Yet it is 
possible to refrain from evil, and yet not be a positive 
power for good. It is the purpose of the gospel of 
Christ to make each disciple an active working agent for 
righteousness. It is not enough that the follower of 
Christ should simply not do wrong; he must be the 
friend of right-doing, the persistent promoter of every- 
thing that helps to overcome evil and advance the king- 
dom of Christ. 

‘« So that we serve in newness of the Spirit, and not 
in oldness of the letter.’’ In another epistle the Apostle 
says that ‘‘ the law hath been our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ,’’ and also, ‘‘ now that faith is come we are 
no longer under a schoolmaster.’’ The restraining 
power of the law, when obeyed, fits us more and more 
to be obedient to the higher law,—the law written by the 
Spirit of Truth upon the heart. And when we arrive at 
the knowledge of the presence of the Spirit of Christ in 
our souls, leading us into all truth and strengthening us to 
do it, the need of the schoolmaster, the law, passes away, 
for we have learned not only to refrain from doing wrong, 
but have learned the higher lesson of doing good ; from 
being mere passive beings, we have become active agents 
for righteousness. When the fear of the law and of its 
penalties has been transformed into the love of truth, 
and the willingness and desire to show our love of it 
through practical righteousness, then, indeed, may we 
claim to have passed from ‘‘ death unto life,’’ to be 
‘* dead unto sin and alive unto God,’’ to have entered 
into the service of the highest ‘‘ in newness of the Spirit 
and not in oldness of the letter.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

There are few Bible expressions more familiar to 
Friends than that of ‘‘ the spirit and the letter.’’ It is 
used again and again to denote the inward or spiritual 
meaning, or things done with the heart and the con- 
science, and not merely as a perfunctory action in accord 
with some outward rule. Paul, in this lesson, dwells 
upon this ‘‘ newness of the spirit’’ as a fresh revelation 
of God’s law in the heart, superseding the ‘‘ oldness of 
the letter’’ of the law of service, relative to the forms 
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and ceremonies of Jewish worship, to which all were 
bound. Yet he does not want to undervalue that law, 
for he says—‘‘ it is holy, and the commandment holy and 
righteous and good.’’ His attempt is to show that 
Christians were freed from the outward law as a matter of 
obligation, but they were not at liberty to sin against it, 
for an inward, spiritual law controlled their actions. 

This must have been difficult for them to understand 
at first, hence Paul found it necessary to dwell upon it at 
length, and with much learned argument, in his many 
epistles. He again refers to it in II. Cor. 3: 6, where 
he says: ‘‘the letter killeth; the spirit giveth life.’’ 
His effort was to induce these new converts to the Chris- 
tian religion to serve God in a new spiritual manner, to 
observe the law not after ‘‘ the oldness of the letter,’’ but 
from a direct impulse within, that should control them 
even if they had no outward law. 

To those of us who have been trained to rely upon an 
inward and spiritual guide to our conscience, this is 
easily understood, but it must indeed have been to them 
a new revelation, accustomed as they were to depend 
upon great outward ceremonies, to find they could be a 
law unto themselves and resist sin. 

The ejaculations in the closing words of the chapter 
are characteristic of Paul, and strongly indicate the ne- 
cessity he felt for the grace of God to help him to over- 
come the evil tendencies that led, as he termed it, to death. 
His thankfulness was equally great that he was able to 
embrace the truth revealed to him through the gospel of 
Jesus Christ ; that he could serve God ‘‘ with the mind,’’ 
—that is, ‘‘ with the understanding, the conscience, the 
purposes or intentions of the soul.’’ The lesson is the 
same to us all, that the law of God written in the heart 
should control our actions and prevent our lapse into sin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


THE Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened at 11 
o’clock, on the 24th, in Park Avenue meeting-house, with 
about the usual attendance. Several Friends from other 
yearly meetings were present, those with minutes being 
the following: Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, Joseph 
Powell, Thomas and Frances Williams, Abel Mills and 
wife, and Martin Malony. 

A session of the Philanthropic Committee was held at 
5 o’clock on Seventh-day afternoon, with a large number 
present, including many young people. Dr. O. Edward 
Janney was chairman. An interesting report, reviewing 
the work accomplished during the year, was read, which 
is to be sent to the Yearly Meeting. Much zeal and earn- 
estness were manifested, and the prospect is good for an- 
other year of useful work. The omission of roll call 
seemed an improvement, as the time was profitably occu- 
pied with the various interests of the committee. 

First-day morning was bracing and clear, and Park 
Avenue house was filled with attentive audiences. In the 
main room the ministers were Allen Flitcraft, Frances 
Newlin, and Mary Heald Way, and Martin Maloney 
offered a prayer. In the lecture room J. J. Cornell, Dr. 
O. Edward Janney, and others spoke. At 3 in the after- 
noon the First-day schools had their meeting ; many in- 
teresting responses were given to the roll-call, and several 
recitations from the scholars. A responsive reading of 
the 103d Psalm was participated in by the whole meeting, 
and at the close Mary Heald Way addressed the schools 
in a sympathetic and earnest manner. A well attended 
meeting was held at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

The business sessions of the Yearly Meeting began at 
10 o’clock on Second-day morning, the 26th. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuts meeting was held at Flushing, L. I., on Seventh- 
day, the 24th instant. The ride on trolley from New 
York city, over the salt marshes now so beautiful in their 
tawny browns, reds, and yellows, with here and therea 
view of glimmering pools of water and Flushing Bay in 
the distance, —was a fine one, as the day was clear and 
bright. The quaint old meeting house, with its shingled 
sides, under the tall pine trees, was very full, and the 
meeting for worship was a beautiful one. Charles M. 
Robinson spoke earnestly on individual duty and a true 
life, and was followed by S. E Stover in a few good 
words. She quoted ‘‘ Our little systems have their day,”’ 
and urged the duty of cheerfulness, saying that this song 
the children sing— 
‘*God made my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all ; 
God make my life a little song, 


That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad,” 


is worthy of our remembrance. 

This quarterly meeting is not held jointly for business, 
but the session after the partitions were closed was very 
interesting to me, as there seemed such a very great de- 
sire to make the answers to the queries entirely truthful. 
After meeting-lunch was served in the rooms over the 
meeting-house, and in the afternoon a Philanthropic 
Conference was held, in which a paper by Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, on the subject of ‘‘ Charity and Relief ’’ 
was read and called forth much discussion. She held 
that the giving of relief to those who seek it, is—in 
most cases—a wrong to the recipient. The paper seemed 
to me to be a good exposition of true charity. 

We visited the Bowne house, which is so old, and the 
site of the Fox oaks, and I gathered from the successors 
to these oaks some acorns from these trees, which are 
very beautiful. . 


The monthly meeting of Philadelphia (Race Street) 
and that at Green Street have concluded to have the First- 
day evening meetings held a month at each place, ex- 
cepting when there are five First-days, when the fifth 
will be held at West Philadelphia. 

In Eleventh month, commencing to-morrow, they 
will be at Race street, and Eleventh month 29th at West 
Philadelphia, all at7.30 p. m. As these are united meet- 
ings, it is hoped our members will feel it their duty to 
attend them. 


A FINISHED Epucation.—One of the poorest things 
that can be said of a man, or that he can say of himself, 


is that he has a finished education. It is equivalent to 
saying that he has ceased to grow and to gain; that he 
will never make any more progress. A child was born 
into a home of wealth and refinement. It was a bright 
child, and there was hope for it on the part of parents 
and friends. It continued to grow and to learn until it was 
ten months old and then all growth and learning stopped, 
except in faint signs of added months in the lines of the 
face, and ina little fullness of flesh. That child lived 
on to nearly forty years of age, but it never knew any 
more than at ten months. It was called a case of ‘ ar- 
rested development,’’ but it might have been called a 
case of ‘‘ finished education.’’ God pity us if we cease 
to gain and to grow through this life !—Se/ected. 


Gop isin every noble emotion: by honoring it, we 
worship him. 


DRINK HABITS IN EARLIER TIMES. 

An essay by Ellwood Michener, of Toughkenamon, Chester 

county, Pa., read at the Temperance Conference of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, London Grove, Ninth month 26. 
In the early settlement of Chester county, Friends had a 
prominent part, and the neighborhoods of New Garden, 
Kennett, Marlborough, and London Grove were very 
generally taken up by them, who, by their habits of in- 
dustry and economy, became as the phase is ‘ well- 
to-do.’’ 

The Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends was es- 
tablished at London Grove in 1758, and then embraced 
the monthly meetings of Newark, New Garden, Notting- 
ham, Duck Creek, Sadsbury, Bradford, Hopewell, Fair- 
fax, and Warrington, nine in number. 

As the settlement advanced west and south new 
monthly meetings were established and other quarterly 
meetings set up. In the space of seventy years seven of 
the monthly meetings that constituted the Western Quar- 
ter in its incipiency had withdrawn from it and three 
newly-established ones, Centre, London Grove, and Fal- 
lowfield were added to it. 

In those olden times, though so many of the monthly 
meetings had been transferred to other quarters, the joys 
of the religious and social mingling of Friends which 
they had brought about could not be easily forgotten or 
neglected. 

Many from remote parts of the vineyard frequently 
came back to attend the Quarter and see how fared the 
good people composing it. Large and interesting social 
occasions were sure to follow the meetings, and good 
times were had,—a kind of Friendly picnic was enjoyed 
by many families. 

For many years Friends had borne a testimony against 
the sale of spirituous liquors to the Indians ‘‘ because 
they use them not to moderation, but to excess and 
drunkenness.’’ They also forbade their memvers from 
distilling them from grain or selling or grinding grain to 
be used for that purpose, as well as from the importation 
of them. 

Their use was not considered an evil only when taken 
‘*to excess and drunkenness.’’ Friends made cider from 
their apples and freely used it after it had hardened, and 
very frequently had whiskey distilled from it for family 
use. From grapes and small fruits wines were made, and 
many of the most worthy Friends of that day who could 
afford such a luxury kept their sideboards stocked with 
imported wines and something stronger for special occa- 
sions and for medicines. A worthy member of the 
Quarter told me that his father, who was also a reputable 
Friend, had put as many as forty barrels of cider into 
his cellar of a fall, most of which found its way out 
again by the pitcherful, to be used by the family and 
friends. 

About that time there lived not very many miles from 
London Grove a doctor of much ability and large ex- 
perience, whose practice extended from the Brandywine 
to the Big Elk, and from the Great Valley away into the 
State of Delaware. The doctor's life was an arduous and 
exposing one. Mostly where he went the people thought 
he needed a little mug of cider, a glass of wine, or a 
little brandy to brace him up and cheer him on his way, 
and the doctor thought so too, and was glad to get it. 
You may readily guess what followed. More than fifty 
years ago it was discovered that habitual drinking is the 
highway that leads to ‘‘ excess and drunkenness.’’ The 
doctor had kept the way so long that he was often unfit 
to enter the sick chamber, much less to administer to the 
needs of the sick. Confidence in him gradually weak- 
ened and his practice declined. 
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Other physicians had settled in the neighborhood and 
were happy to meet any call that would be made upon 


them. The old doctor, feeling his waning popularity as 
well as his lessened income, resolved to try if any better 
fortune would await him in the new West. He disposed 
of his homestead and put his personal property at public 
sale. Amechanic in the neighborhood had purchased a 
secretary at the sale and asked his neighbor, a shoemaker, 
who had also made some purchases and was going for 
them with oxen and cart, to bring the secretary along. 
All loaded in, the man of the last, who had never at- 
tained to the ownership of such a piece of furniture as he 
had with him, proceeded, as he slowly wended his way 
homeward, to investigate its inner arrangement, when to 
his great surprise he discovered in one of the drawers a 
roll of bank notes. Too honest to appropriate them to 
his own use and believing the doctor must have over- 
looked them, he bade his oxen ‘‘ Whoa! ’’ and leaving the 
team by the wayside, hastened back with the money. The 
doctor gladly received it, and called to his daughter, 
‘«Sal, bring down the bottle! ’’ and a pull at it was ten- 
dered the cobbler as a recompense for his honesty. 

About that time one of the doctors newly settled in 
that vicinity was called professionally into a Friends’ 
family on a morning following a quarterly meeting at 
London Grove. He found a number of Friends there 
who had remained over night from the meeting and were 
preparing to depart for their respective homes. After 
the greeting had passed round the mother said to her 
daughter, ‘‘ Mary, will thee bring in the wine?’’ She 
immediately complied with bottle and glasses on a waiter 
and tendered it directly to the doctor, who, not wishing 
to partake, mildly declined, with the remark that he 
««seldom drank that kind of wine.’’ The mother no- 
ticed his refusal, and with some apparent warmth of feel- 
ing, said, ‘‘I believe the wine is good.’’ He replied, 
‘‘T do not doubt the quality of thy wine, but I suppose 
thee has that which is better.’’ 

‘« We have good water, if that is what thee means.’’ 
‘* That is what I mean,’’ he added. During this confab 
Mary had stood holding the wine, then turned and with- 
out offering it to any other left the room, but soon re- 
turned with water and handed it to the doctor. 

He drank and thanked her. Then addressing the 
mother, he said, ‘‘I did not come here to behave rudely 
or uncivilly, but most of you who are present probably 
knew Dr. ,and those who knew him knew the cause 
of his failure, and thee knows that the people have been 
in the practice of giving him something stronger than 
water everywhere he went. Now, who made him what 
he was? I have been at five places this morning before 
I came here, and at each of them had something offered 
me, and had I partaken each time what would have been 
my condition now?’’ There was no response, but it is 
believed that from that day wines and all other intoxi- 
cating beverages were banished from their sideboard. 

The Friends in whose house this little episode oc- 
curred were of the most estimable of the Society, long 
since gathered home to the higher life, but their mem- 
ory lingers sweetly with many yet living. The doctor 
who refused the glass of wine was fond of relating the 
incidents of my story and continued to be an earnest 
advocate of total abstinence from all intoxicating bever- 
ages until he passed on to that bourne from whence no 
traveler returns. 

The old doctor’s habits went West with him, and 
lived with him as long as he lived. Sal, who took down 
the bottle, fared better. After their removal to Ohio, 
she married a worthy son of a worthy and honored 
mother, who in her desire for his welfare had him in his 














youth promise her he would never drink intoxicating 
liquors, and who, in matured manhood, when called to 
fill posts of trust and honor in his native State, and in 
the counsels of the nation, through his whole life could 
say with pride, ‘‘I have kept the promise made to my 
mother when a boy.’’ 

An experience of many years has proved that the use 
of spirituous and fermented liquors is no better for the 
Friend than for the Indian ; that they are not necessary 
in the household or in the harvest field, and that any use 
of them as a beverage is in excess and tends to greater 
excess until the end is in dissipation and the drunkard’s 
grave, and that there is no safe ground for any but in 
total abstinence from all that will intoxicate. Mothers, 
explain this to your children and have them promise you 
in their youth they will not drink intoxicating liquor, and 
let me say to every boy and girl here and everywhere, 
make a promise to your mother as that Ohio boy did, 
and keep it as that Ohio man kept his promise to his 
mother. Never take to drink, and you will never bea 
drunkard. Tell this to other boys and girls. The re- 
ligion of Jesus, our great pattern, consisted in bearing 
witness unto the truth and in doing good. Can we be 
engaged in a better work? Let us all aid in speeding 
the day when total abstinence from all that intoxicates 
will be the rule in every family and of every individual, 
when license to sell them will not be granted under pro- 
tection of law, but the manufacture and traffic in them 
shall be forbidden by State and National enactments, and 
righteousness exalt our nation and cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 


THE BOYS AND THE PEARS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


A YEAR or more ago I wrote a few lines telling of my ex- 
perience with some ‘‘ bad boys’’ who had taken pears 
from our trees and had thrown sticks and stones at them, 
and around the yard, and that after talking with the boys 
they seemed to feel they had been doing wrong, and de- 
sisted, and we on our side of the fence became quite 
friendly with the little mischiefs. 

This last summer the same band of urchins appeared 
again, looking over the fence, and I began with a ‘* good 
morning,’’ and a request that there should be no climb- 
ing down on our side of the fence as we had vines trained 
there, and several times as we walked about our garden 
we heard the boys reminding each other to be careful of 
those vines. 

We sometimes handed the little fellows a few early 
flowers and some of the pears that fell. One day I said: 
‘¢T am very glad you boys have not taken the fruit; if 
you come through the gateway you may have all there are 
on the ground.’’ The response from one of the band 
was: ‘‘ No, we did not steal any ; they say, ‘ honesty is 
the best policy.’’’ Which sentiment, though not of the 
highest order, was yet an upward step for those children, 
who had seemed so utterly regardless of others’ rights. 
They had progressed in the year. 

In a Boston newspaper there was a remark about a 
cettain candidate for office, to the effect that though he 
had not done exactly right, yet ‘* he was better than a 
worse man.’’ And so | feel about ‘* Honesty is the best 
policy ’’; it is a step higher on the ladder which our 
lower classes, morally speaking, have to ascend as they 
develop their perception of the rights of other people. 


J. 


NONE preaches better than the ant, and she says 
nothing. —Frankiin. 
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For Friends’ sanatinieees and Journal. 
THE ELDERSHIP. 


THis is the most important and weighty appointment 
within the gift of our religious Society, and should never 
be made except under the deepest concern, and by our 
most spiritually minded members. The acknowledge- 
ment of a gift in the ministry is now so completely in 
their hands, that one or two unauthorized elders in a 
silent meeting may, and Aave in several instances, with- 
held the official recognition of a speaker throughout al- 
most a lifetime. This has occurred when the meetings 
addressed largely recognized and felt the true spirituality 
of the messages given, but were helpless, because the 
power of even bringing the subject before the monthly 
meeting is solely vested in the select meeting. Is this 
not placing an unwarrantable power in that body? Is 
not the flock that is fed just as capable of judging who 
touches its spiritual life as the smaller body of ministers 
and elders? These are vital questions which concern us 
all, and should not be lightly dismissed because the 
answer might interfere with the existing state of things. 
We should never rest satisfied with anything less than 
justice to the whole body. B. J. W 


FARM HELP AND HOUSE HELP. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Persons needing help on the farm or in the kitchen 
might do well to obtain the services of some of the Ar- 
menian refugees who have just landed at New York, and 
who need employment. As a class they are sober, indus- 
trious, and intelligent, and they are willing to work for 
small wages while learning the language. Almost all 
are men, as very few women succeeded in escaping. A 
number of the men are willing to take places to do house- 
work, however, if such places offer. 

Those who may think of employing one are invited 
to communicate with Col. Holland, Salvation Army 
Headquarters, 120 W. 14th St , New York City. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CONSCIENCE VOTING OR Non-Votinc.—lIn the pres- 
ent number of the Friend we print a communication from 
a Friend in Kansas, the tendency of which is to discour- 
age our members from taking part in political contests ; 
and it advises to abstain from voting for executive offi- 
cers. As to the caution it conveys against allowing the 
mind to be unduly absorbed in political matters, we can 
endorse the concern of the writer. As to the latter part 
of the essay, we do not wish to sit in judgment on the 
refusal to vote on conscientious grounds, nor are we pre- 
pared to condemn those who believe it right thus to 
manifest their choice in the selection of their rulers. The 
Apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, cautions 
against judging one another in regard to matters in which 
different views may be taken, and adds, ‘‘ Let every man 
be fully persuaded in hisown mind.’’ We believe this is 
substantially the ground ever occupied by the Society of 
Friends. There have, it is probable, always been among 
them some tenderly scrupulous men, who believed it 
safest for them not to vote, but there were many others, 
who felt it right to do what they could to secure good 
laws, and a proper administration of them.— Zhe Friend, 
Philadelphia. 


We are all of us more or less echoes, repeating invol- 
untarily the virtues, the defects, the movements, and the 
characters of those among whom we live.—/ouéert. 


@bucational Department. 


DISCUSSION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

Ia the discussion of the topic, ‘* Friends’ Schools, How Best Main. 

tained,”’ etc., in the Educational Conference at Swarthmore, a paper 
by Elizabeth H. Coale, of Holder, Illinois, was read, as follows. 
No one belonging to our Society, or who is a true Friend 
in spirit, will for one moment admit the thought that a 
Friends’ school, all other things being equal, should not, 
and could not, be more desirable for his child than any 
other, be it common or denominational. Friends, believ- 
ing in their own doctrines, should wish them taught to 
their children, in the home, in the school, or both. A 
true, conscientious Friend teacher will find many oppor- 
tunities, without seeming to make them, to instill into the 
minds of his pupils a dependence on the Light within for 
guidance in the right and avoidance of the wrong ; love 
for peace, reverence for honesty and truth, as cardinal 
principles of action, not only in important affairs of busi- 
ness, but in the little, so-called trivial affairs of every-day 
life; all of which are the foundation principles upon 
which our Society was originally based, and upon which 
it yet must securely stand ; and all of this can be accom- 
plished without appearing to teach sectarian views. 

The world is beginning to recognize, in theory at 
least, the truth of these sentiments, so much so that 
Friends cannot, as formerly, claim them as being peculi- 
arly their distinctive principles, all religious bodies ac- 
knowledging these virtues as binding upon their members. 
Though a belief in the Inward Light and its efficacy as a 
leader is not so universal a sentiment, yet it seems to be 
increasing. Whenateacher can impress these convic- 
tions on the youthful mind, he has done much toward the 
propagation and furtherance of Quaker doctrine ; if we 
are convinced that they are right, we are warranted in be- 
lieving it important that a knowledge of them should be 
widely disseminated, and we are justified in using all 
proper means to doit. Each pupil as he goes into the 
world of business, of letters, of art, cannot fail to leave 
the imprints of his honest thought upon his associates, 
and the greater the mind, the better the education, the 
stronger and the better will be that impress. The value, 
then, of a thorough training in a true Friends’ school 
must be apparent to every one, and can hardly be over- 
estimated, not with a view of bringing into our denomi- 
national limits those who might otherwise enter other 
folds, but with the broader thought of encircling them 
with the bonds of Christianity, of the precepts and prin- 
ciples of which Quakerism is an exponent. 

The difficulty of maintaining such schools in sparsely 
settled neighborhoods of Friends, is one that directly 
confronts Friends of the West, and one that can scarcely 
be appreciated by eastern Friends. Situated as are those 
of the West, financially and collectively as Friends, it is 
impossible to sustain such schools ‘as are the hope and the 
pride of the Eastern Yearly Meetings, much as they 
would like to do so, did circumstances permit. ‘‘ The 
public schools are undoubtedly the rivals of Friends’ 
schools ; whether they will prove successful and satisfac- 
tory ones, depends upon their character. Where they 
are suitable, it is extremely proper for Friends who help 
with the rest of the community to support them by taxes, 
to receive their benefit. They are often better as schools 
than Friends could hope to secure for themselves.’’ ! 

The Public School law of some of the western States, 
at least, are excellent in principle and well suited to the 
needs of the people. The examinations to which appli- 


‘From an article in the American Friend, Seventh month, 1895, 
by Isaac Sharpless. 
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cants for schools are subject before they can receive a cer- 
tificate entitling them to teach, are so strict and thorough, 
as regards both literary and moral qualifications, that sel- 
dom is an inefficient or undesirable person employed. 
Of course mistakes are sometimes made in these selec- 
tions, as, no doubt, they are sometimes made in Friends’ 
schools. As to the duties of Friends situated as above 
described, towards the public schools, a few words will 
suffice ; let them watch the school meetings, by attending 
those for election of directors ; voting only for such per- 
sons as are known to be of good moral character, and 
that have an interest in educational matters; who think 
a good education a necessity to the children of a commu- 
nity, and by and through them to the community itself. 
The election of such being secured, we can generally be 
pretty well satisfied that the right teacher will be em- 
ployed ; but do not stop here, thinking this is all our 
duty ; let us visit these schools sometimes, thereby giving 
the teacher encouragement by our presence and manifest 
interest ; we will then know for ourselves whether the 
teaching, the discipline, etc., are carried on properly, or 
if anything is amiss it can receive our personal attention, 
and perhaps a remedying of the difficulty. 

There is one way in which western Friends have en- 
deavored to come as near as possible, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to having Friends’ schools, which we will il- 
lustrate by citing facts. Near Bloomington, Illinois, is a 
State Normal University. About fifty miles from this 
place is Clear Creek neighborhood, the locality in which 
Illinois Yearly Meeting is held. The people there, mostly 
Friends, are extremely careful as to the teachers in their 
public school, as a consequence of which their school is 
a very good one. Many of their children, after being 
graduated from it, have been sent to this Normal Insti- 


tute to continue their education; sometimes three or 


more of one family. Some Friend, whose children or 
relatives wish to attend, goes there for a seties of years, 
making it her home, taking these young people as inmates 
of her home, throwing around them the advantages of 
continuing ina Friends’ family, with the wholesome re- 
straints of home life. Who can estimate the amount of 
good such an arrangement is capable of doing? The 
children, while receiving a scholastic education, reap the 
benefit of the daily influence and example of a Friendly 
sentiment, and perhaps, unconsciously to themselves, re- 
flect this sentiment in their own daily life and conversa- 
tion, producing results comparable to the effect of casting 
a stone into a lake or pool of water, the ripples caused 
by its descent widening and widening, until at last the 
farther shore is reached ; so, on and on, from one to an- 
other, does this good example touch and vivify all with 
whom it comes in contact, increasing with each successive 
touch, till none can tell where it will end. 

This seems to be the nearest approach to sustaining 
Friends’ schools that western Friends can make, and 
while perhaps it is not so satisfactory in all its results as 
the establishment and support of a regular Friends’ school 
would be, they feel that by this course of procedure they 
have done the best they could, and, in fact, all they could. 


NEw ScHOOL BUILDING AT MEDIA.—The Friends of Chester 
Monthly Meeting are now erecting a new school house at Media, to 
take the place of the old one. It is 38 feet front by 58 feet deep, 
and fronts on Gayley street. It is placed upon the northern part of 
the lot, thus affording a fine playground on the Washington street side. 
The lot has a frontage of 150 feet on Gayley street and a depth of 
100 feet on Washington. The building is two stories high with a 
basement that will be more than half above ground. The material is 
brick, with trimmings of Indiana limestone. There are two stories, 
with basement. The latter contains boiler-room, etc.; the first floor is 
mainly occupied by two class-rooms, andthe main school-room. The 





second floor contains an assembly room, which will be used as a kin- 
dergarten, and a class-room which will be used as a meeting-room for 
committees, etc. The whole building is built in the best manner, and 
provided with the best modern appliances and school equipment, with 
an abundance of closets for books, apparatus, etc., in suitable places. 

Morgan Bunting, of Darby, is the architect, and Henry M. Fussell , 
of Media is the chairman of the building committee. 

The whole cost of the enterprise will be a little over $9,500, as 
near as the committee can now determine. This is for ground, build- 
ing, and all expenses. In order to comply with the directions of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, under whose care the school is conducted, 
the committee will have to raise some $1,200 more than they had 
on hand or pledged at last report, and are very desirous now to com- 
plete their subscription. They find money somewhat hard to get, even 
for so worthy an object as this. 


LARGE BEQUEST TO HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—By the decease of 
Mary T. Jones, of this city, on the 20th instant, a large bequest made 
by her late husband, Jacob P. Jones, to Haverford College, of which 
she enjoyed the use for life, becomes available to the College. It was 
said to be, at the time of his death, some $600,000, or more. Their 
only child, now deceased, was a student at Haverford. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—One of the most pleasant fea- 
tures of life at Swarthmore is the social intercourse which to a stranger 
always seems unique. What a great difference there is to-day from 
the old way of receiving new students; for then it was that the fresh- 
men expected to go through a course of “ hazing,’’ while to-day 
everything possible is done to make them feel welcome. One feature 
of this new régime is the custom of holding receptions given by one 
class to another. The first of this year was held on Seventh-day night, 
Tenth month 24, when the sophomore class tendered a reception to 
the freshmen. The evening was pleasantly spent. 

On Sixth-day evening, after social hour, Dr. De Garmo gave a very 
interesting account to the students of the sesqui-centennial anniversary 
held at Princeton. Dr. De Garmo attended the celebrations as 
Swarthmore’s representative. 97. 


TEACHERS AT MEDIA SCHOOL.—The circular of Friends’ Select 
School at Media, Pa., announces that Emma Fell Paxson, who has 
proved an efficient Principal during the past year, will continue in 
charge of the school. She will teach Mathematics and Latin, besides 
having a general sepervision of the course of study. Esther E. Spicer, 
B. L., Swarthmore College, Class of ’93, will teach German, French, 
History, and Literature. Annabel Hill, a graduate of the School of 
Design, will teach drawing. Aaron B. Ivins, A. M., will have gen- 
eral direction of Mathematics. 

During the year members of the Faculty of Swarthmore College 
and others will give lectures either relating to the branches taught in 
the school or on general subjects of interest. These lectures are 
open to the public. 

In the school building, though not under the management of the 
Committee, the Kindergarten taught by Matilda B. Sprogell will be 
continued. 

The school opened Ninth month 21, in the old building, but it is 
expected that the new one will be occupied before the end of the 
year. There are two vacations of a week eaeh at the Christmas holi- 
days, and in the Spring. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in Brook- 
lyn, Tenth month 11. 

In the report of the Executive Committee it was recommended 
that the Section for Bible Study be added to the list of sections men- 
tioned in the constitution, and that hereafter but two sections report at 
each meeting, which changes met with the approval of the meeting. 

A short time was given to the discussion of plans for entertaining 
guests during the Young Friends’ Conference shortly to be held in 
New York, The meeting appointed the following members to act as 
delegates: Emily C, Seaman, Ella B. McDowell, Mary P. Hicks, 
Henry M. Haviland, and Franklin Noble. 

Franklin Noble reported that the History Section had reviewed 
the book ‘“ Southern Quakers and Slavery,’’ which they had found to 
be reliable and very interesting. Unlike most works bearing upon 
slavery, the active part which Friends took is neither exaggerated nor 
ignored. Going back to colonial times, there is considerable mention 
of John Archdale, and his work as an advocate of religious freedom. 
Massachusetts was the first colony in which Quakerism was preached, 
and Virginia the second. 

Inher report for the Literature Section, Marianna Hallock read 
from ‘‘Mary Dyer, the Quaker Martyr.’’ The book gives a fine 
description of this woman’s heroic life and steadfastness to faith during 
the most cruel persecution. From the time of her conversion until she 
was hanged in Boston, her life was a martyrdom. 
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For the Discipline Section, Carrie Underhill stated that in the Dis- 


cipline of New England meetings, simplicity, moderation, self-denial, 
and love of unity are urged. Young people are appealed to to visit 
the poor. The ministry are advised to study the Scriptures well, and 
to be careful about misquoting, and the teaching of the Scriptures to 
children is also urged. 

Among Current Topics, in Julia Hicks’s report, were the arrival in 
this country of Dr. John Maclaren Watson and Jas. M. Barrie, the 
death of William Morris and of George Du Maurier, and the remarka- 
ble and unprecedented length of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

Edward B. Rawson stated that the new Section for Bible Study 
would meet on Sixth-day evening, following the Association meeting. 

The excellent paper on ‘‘ First-day School Extension,” written by 
Cornelia J. Shoemaker for the General Conference at Swarthmore, 
was then read, and the various points diacussed. C. S. 


FLEMING, CENTRE County, Pa.—The regular meeting of the 
Bald Eagle Friends’ Association was held on the evening of Tenth 
month 25. The exercises were opened by the President reading from 
the Bible the 47th Psalm. 

Eva N. Cleaver read a very appropriate selection, entitled 
* Autumn.” 

Nancy M. Fisher then read a paper on the “ Possible benefits to be 
derived from the late Conference,” which gave evidence of much 
thought, and was certainly quite a feast, especially to those who were 
not so favored as to attend,—also a reproduction of that memorable 
event to those who were present. Bertha K. Cleaver read a short 
selection, which called our attention to the fact that life is no idle 
game, but a stern reality, fuller of duties than the sky is of stars. Sarah 
R. Fisher followed, by reading from Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends,”’ 
sketches concerning some of the old Friends, which was very inter- 
esting. 

Florence N. Cleaver read from the loung Friends’ Review a 
piece entitled ‘‘ Our Knotted Threads,’’ which contained an excellent 
lesson applicable to life’s journey. The second paper of the evening 
was read by Mary J. Fisher, giving a short history of the life of 
Samuel,—impressing us with the beauty of an exemplary life, and its 
reward. 

Owing to the shortening of the day, it was decided to hold our 
meetings at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, during the winter season. 

After reading of program for next meeting, the Association ad- 
journed by repeating the Lord’s prayer. 

BERTHA K. CLEAVER, Secretary. 


FAWN GROVE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Asscciation met in 
Friends’ meeting-house, at 2.30 p. m., on First-day, the 18th. After 
a devotional pause the president read the 8th Psalm. The Secretary 
called roll, to which some of the members responded with sentiments. 
The topic for the day being ‘“‘ Rebecca Price,’ a paper giving a brief 
sketch of her life and labors in the ministry was read by Elizabeth A. 
Allen. Rebecca died inthe gist year of her age; she visited all of 
the seven yearly meetings, but her special mission was in visiting fam- 
ilies. One said that if we always attended to our feelings of duty, 
the way would be opened to help others; that she had felt the influ- 
ence of this dear minister's spirit in a very impressive manner, while 
she was on a religious visit to her father’s family. Tender remem- 
brances were also given by other; some verses were read, also ex- 
tracts from her writings. 

Individual impressions of the Swarthmore Conference were given 
by several. One thought it would make a lasting impression for good 
on the Society; another, that it would strengthen the tendency to 
unity between the two bodies of Friends. One cited the expression 
of a young Friend that it was the privilege of a lifetime to attend it. 

‘* What would tend to make the Young Friends’ Association more 
of a success?” referred to Mary E. Brooks, was answered by her in 
a@ very suggestive paper, read by Mary Emma England. There 
might be more activity ; each member should feel that on them in a 
measure depends our success or failure ; reading a portion of the Dis- 
cipline in each meeting; fuller programs, so that more members 
could take part. Jeremiah J. Starr approved of reading the Disci- 
pline. There is something in it that answers for us. Samuel Clement 
read from it the section on Books. Annie E. Allen read a paper, full 
of good thought on the subject. A taste for good reading is a safe- 
guard against bad habits. The mind must feed upon something the 
same as the body. Habits formed in youth are the most lasting ; 
hence the responsibility of parents is obvious. 

Roy Brooks read translation of 34th Psalm. 

It was not thought practicable to send delegates to the General 
Conference of Young Friends’ Associations to be held in New York 
31st of fenth month. 

After observing silence, the meeting adjourned to meet at the home 
of Mercie M. Brown, Eleventh month 8. M. F. B. 


THE value of apples as food is strongly urged by Life and Health. 
Baked or raw, they are the best liver regulators. The writer says that 
a generous indulgence in apples will result in a beautiful complexion. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A NOTICE in the Outlook, New York, (Dr. Lyman Abbott’s news- 
paper), of Thomas Hodgkin’s recent biography of George Fox, con- 
tains a number of interesting and suggestive points. We print it, 
entire, though there is an expression in the last line which we should 
have preferred to omit. The Oxtlook says: 

** «George Fox,’ by Thomas Hodgkin, D. C. L., is a biography of 
unusual interest. To an extent that is simply marvelous, this unlearned 
enthusiast of the seventeenth century anticipated the religious thought 
of the close of the nineteenth. His doctrine of the ‘ inner light’ was 
but another expression of the faith in the ‘immanence of God’ which 
is to-day the center of the creed of so many religious evolutionists. 
Fox was as far from a bibliolator as the boldest of the deeply religious 
minds of our own time. In fact, the first imprisonment he suffered 
was for his condemnation of the teaching that the Scriptures furnished 
the one rule of faith. ‘I could not hold,’ he says, ‘ but was made to 
cry out and say, ‘* Oh no, it is not the Scriptures ; ’’ and I told them 
what it was, namely, the Holy Spirit by which the holy men of God 
gave forth the Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, and judgments 
were to be tried, for it led into all truth.’ Towards the Catholics, 
whose doctrines were antipodal to his own, he was so full of charity 
as to be called at one time a Jesuit in disguise. His test of true relig- 
ion was not doctrinal, but related to the ‘ tenderness’ of the spirit of 
the men who professed it. Upon social and industrial relationships 
he was a believer in brotherhood to an extent that would satisfy the 
most socialistic of modern Christians. Dr. Hodgkin, the biographer, 
is in faith a Friend, but while his biography is sympathetic, as 
one would wish it to be, he does not allow his sympathies to ex- 
clude the unattractive and purely fanatical sides of Fox’s life and 
teachings.’’ 


The Adlantic Monthly, in its issue for Eleventh month, gives the first 
of a series of interesting reminiscences covering the last fifty years of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s life, under the apt title of “ Cheerful 
Yesterdays.’ Colonel Higginson’s career covers the last half century, 
and there is hardly a man or a movement of that time that he has not 
come into intimate relations with. These autobiographical papers, in 
a cheerful tone, really suggest much of the most important history of 
this long period. 


Every one knows how eager and active children are in finding out 
what they want to know, and how listless oftentimes in learning what 


their teachers want them to know. Prof. Edward R. Shaw, of New 
York University, has prepared an article for the Popular Science 
Monthly on the ‘*‘ Employment of the Motor Activities in Teaching,” 
in which he shows how much better it is to direct these activites in- 
stead of trying to repress them. 


‘The Progress of the World,” in the Review of Reviews, is 
largely devoted to the political situation, but also furnishes a conveni- 
ent summary of the latest developments of the Turkish question and 
other problems in international relations. Dr. Lyman Abbott contrib- 
utes a calm and dispassionate “‘ Summing up of the Vital Issues of 
1896.” Dr. Abbott's article has permanent interest as a candid study 
of a remarkable political contest. 


Scribner's Magasine has an interesting article, with many incidents 
of travel and adventure, descriptive of the new gold fields of Alaska, 
and the great difficulties and dangers of atrip to them. The author 
is Frederick Funston, and the title of his paper, “ Over the Chilkoot 
Pass to the Yukon.” The illustrations from photographs, arranged in 
a unique way, give a panoramic view of the entire journey, and em- 
phasize the stirring quality of the narrative. The year 1896 marks the 
centenary of the discovery of lithography. This is dwelt upon and 
illustrated by examples of the works of famous artists in M. H. Spiel- 
mann’s paper in the same issue, on ‘‘The Renaissance of Lithography.” 


This issue of Harper's Magazine has the first paper in a new series 
on South Africa by Poultney Bigelow, with illustrations from material 
gathered by the author. The article tells the story of ‘ Jameson’s 
Raid’’ in the language of two participants, one a Boer of the native 
army, another a physician who accompanied the English expedition. 
This paper will be followed next month with a description of the 
strongest man in South Africa, President Paul Kruger, exhibiting his 
most striking characteristics as they appear to an observant American. 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s six papers on Washington reach their close 
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in this issue of the Magazine, with a study of ‘‘ The First President 
of the United States,’’ in which the career of Washington is followed 
through the Presidency to the tomb. This paper, like its predecessors, 
is amply illustrated by Howard Pyle and others. A picture of Wash- 
ington and his stepdaughter Nelly Custis at Mount Vernon is the 
frontispiece to the number. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. DouGAN CLARK, a prominent member of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of the other body of Friends, died at his home at Richmond, 
Indiana, on the roth instant. He was born in Randolph county, N. C., 
Fifth month 17, 1828, and was a teacher in Friends’ institutions,— 
New Garden, N. C., and Earlham College, Richmond,—for many 
years, besides practicing his profession of medicine. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from Nathan Hunt, the eminent Friend ; his 
father had been a Methodist minister before joining Friends. He was 
well-known as a minister, and had written a number of religious 
books. He belonged to the school of belief represented by the late 
David B. Updegraff, and preached ‘*‘ holiness” and ‘‘ entire sanctifi- 
cation,” attending the camp-meetings at Mountain Park, Md., and 
elsewhere. He had been for some time prostrated in health. 

The London Friend, Tenth month 16, says: “ Encouraging news 
is at hand from our friend, Dr. Richard H. Thomas, who is staying at 
Clarens, near Montraux. Though still very weak, he is making en- 
couraging progress.”’ 

A business note from Wm. Edward Turner, of the British Friend, 
Birkenhead, England, Tenth month 12, mentions that Aaron M. 
Powell and wife had been visiting at his home. 


‘‘DRIVE ON’’: THE STORY OF ARTHUR 
HOWELL. 
[Republished by request. ] 


‘‘ | FEEL,’’ said Arthur Howell to his faithful wife, one day, 

‘* My Master calls me from this house, and I must quick away !” 
‘* Where is it thou wouldst go, if such thy duty be?” 

‘*It is not clear to me,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Spirit moveth me.” 


And soon upon the road he was, his son sat by his side ; 
“‘ Which way?” the youth then asked of him; ‘‘ where, father, 
wouldst thou ride ?”’ 
But Arthur heeded nothing more the question of his son, 
Than simply to direct him thus, “ drive on, my son, drive on.” 


And on they drove, and on and on, with solemn gait and slow ; 
Past toll-house, farm, and factory, in silence did they go; 
Until the son, uncertain, said, ‘‘A long way have we gone,”’ 
But Arthur answered only this, ‘“* Drive on, my son, drive on.”’ 


And on they drove, until they reached a house beside the way, 
When, looking up, the father said, ‘* Here is the place we'll stay ; 
This is the house I saw last night; a vision came to me; 

That is the open door I saw, that is the old oak, too. 


And in that house he entered straight ; then silently he prayed :-— 
** Good Lord, what is it I shall do? for I am sore afraid ! 
Deep in the night a spirit came, and pointing here was gone; 
I seemed to read these written words: ‘ Christ’s servant, thou, 
drive on.’ ”’ 


Then, looking through the open door he saw a funeral train, 
Slow winding up the dusty road ; the spirit came again, 
And then behind the train he went; ‘‘ why follow?” asked the 


son, 
He said, as he had said before, ‘‘ Drive on, my son, drive on.”’ 


And very soon the corse had come into a graveyard green, 

With Arthur following after still, as he before had been ; 

He joined the mourners grouped around a tomb all newly made ; 

And through the stillness of the sobs was heard the sexton’s 
spade. 


A fire was kindled in his heart, he lifted up his voice : 
‘« Blessed are the dead who, in the Lord, in spirit shall rejoice ! 
Blessed are the dead who, in the Lord, shall henceforth peaceful 
die! 
Rest from their labors shall they have; in Abraham's bosom lie! 


‘* For thus the spirit speaketh ; yea, their labors have an end 
Their works shall follow after them, God doth his angels send ; 
And what was wrong shall righted be, and souls shall be 

redeemed ; 
The holy Spirit, to this soul, was nearer than it seemed. 


** Long had it suffered in its life, long had it wished for rest; 
A pure though deeply sorrowing heart was in that acting breast ; 
The mortal shackles now are broke, the soul is now set free, 
Behold the promise of the Word! Redeemed this one shall be!” 
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Said then a mourner rising up: ‘*A prophet sure thou art ! 

Knew thou this buried innocent ? Knew thou her broken heart ?”” 
‘*T knew her not, nor did I know,” the preacher answering, said, 
‘* Nor man, nor woman did I know, who was it that was dead.” 


‘*Then how canst thou, a stranger here, proclaim what we all 
know ? 
Yet would the world still disbelieve, and slander on her throw ? 
Know she was charged with cruel sin. This was her dying 
word : 
The Lord will show my innocence! 
heard ! 


His voice will soon be 


‘* For to my funeral there will come a holy man, 
One of Christ's ministers on earth, and he will speak to you ; 
The spirit this did say to me in answer to my prayer ; 
I go in peace ; Oh, now I see the angels waiting there.’’ 


And straightway then the preacher spoke, and answering he said : 
‘* It was the still, small voice I heard, the Holy Spirit led ; 

’ Twas by its power that I was moved, the Father and the Son 

Abode with me, and bowed in prayer, I saw it write ‘ drive on.’”’ 


When Arthur left the grave yard green, a calm was on his brow, 
A peaceful quiet in his breast, clear was his calling now; 
And journeying home, with cheerful words, he oft addressed his 
son : 
‘* Now heed thee well in after times, the Spirit’s voice ‘ Drive on.’ ” 


THE FALLING LEAVES. 

SAID the leaves upon the branches 
One sunny autumn day ; 

‘* We've finished all our work, and now 

We can no longer stay, 

So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown, 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down. 


‘+ We've had a jolly summer, 
With the birds that built their nests 
Beneath our green umbrellas 
And the squirrels that were our guests ; 
But we cannot wait for winter, 
And we do not care for snow. 
When we bear the wild northwesters 
We loose our clasp and go. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


AUTUMNAL DREAMS. 


WHEN the maple turns to crimson 
And the sassafras is gold! 

When the gentian in the meadow 
And the aster’s on the wold ; 

When the moon is wrapped in vapor, 
And the night is frosty cold ; 


When the Chestnut burrs are opened, 
And the acorns drop like hail, 
And the drowsy air is startled 
With the thumping of the flail, 
With the drumming of the partridge 
And the whistling of the quail, 


Through the rustling woods I wander 
Through the jewels of the year, 

From the yellow uplands calling, 
Seeking her that still is dear ; 

She is near me in the autumn, 
She, the beautiful, is near. 


ae —Bayard Taylor. 


PINEAPPLE culture thrives so at points where it has been tried in 
Florida that the acreage is being extended constantly, and importa- 
tions may not much longer be necessary. 


A BIRD lover, of Louisville, writes deploring the extinction of 
song birds in the South, and says that for three years he has not 
heard a mocking bird in woods where they used to abound, 


* MOTHER GOOSE,” whose melodies beguile “ childhood’s happy 
hours,’’ was born in the year 1665, in the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Foster. She married Isaac 
Goose in the year 1693, and a few years later became a member of 
the Old South Church, Boston. The first edition of her melodies 
(which were originally sung to her grandchildren) was published in 
Boston in 1716 by her son-in-law, Thomas Fleet. Mother Goose 
died in 1757. 
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HOW PLANT SEEDS ARE DISTRIBUTED. 
Thomas H. Kearney, Jr., in St. Nicholas. 


THE usual way for seeds to be carried is by the wind. 
Sometimes they are so small and light as to be easily 
wafted by the breezes. This is the case with the seed of 
the moccasin-flowers and meadow-pinks, and the other 
beautiful plants of our woods and bogs called orchids. 
And the tiny bodies, like atoms of dust, termed ‘‘ spores,’’ 
that answer to seed in ferns and mosses and toadstools, 
are borne away by the lightest breath of air. But most 
seeds are themselves too heavy for this. So they are oft- 
times provided with thin, broad wings that carry them 
before the wind as a sail carriesa boat. The pairs of 
‘*keys’’ that hang in clusters from the maple-trees in 
spring are such winged fruits. When ripe they float 
slowly to the ground, or if a high wind is blowing, they 
are carried farther from the tree. The ash has thick 
bunches of winged fruits much like these, but single. 
The elm has a thin, papery border all around its small 
seeds, which makes them quite conspicuous as they hang 
on the branchlets before the leaves have come out. 

Numbers of plants have about the seeds delicate hairs 
or bristles that take the place of wings. A dandelion 
*« clock,’’ or a head of thistle-down, is a bunch of seeds, 
each with a circle of fine bristles on the summit. When 
the seeds are ripe, along comes a breeze, and puff! away 
go the seeds, hanging from their tufts of bristles, as the 
basket hangs from a balloon. The bunches of long, 
silky hairs that come from a bursting pod of milk weed, 
and fill the air around, have each their precious cargo in 
the shape of a small, brown seed. The seeds that ripen 
in heads on the clematis, after the handsome purple 
flower-leaves have fallen, have long feathered tails, like 
slender bird plumes, that do the same work that is given 
to the silk of milkweed. The ‘‘cotton’’ around the 
seeds of the willows at the riverside and of the poplars 
along c’ty streets serve the same useful purpose. Cotton 
itself is only a bunch of fine white hair around the seed. 
Ages before men thought of spinning it, and weaving it 
into cloth, it was making itself useful to the cotton-plant 
by helping to scatter its seeds. 

After a stroll afield, in the fall, one is apt to wonder, 
as he works away at the burrs that cover his clothes, what 
use they can possibly be. Burrs are a great nuisance to 
men and animals ; but the plants they grow on find them 
very serviceable, for they are simply fruits covered with 
spines or prickles ; and this is only another way plants 
have to distribute their seeds. That it is a scheme that 
works well any one can see who has a hunting-dog, and 
keeps it in his yard. In the spring fine crops of Spanish 
needles and clot-burrs come up as if vy magic, where 
there were none before. They have grown from the burrs 
the dog brought home in his coat the autumn before. 
Around woolen mills in New England plants from the 
West spring up in a mysterious way, and nearly always 
these have burr fruits. They have grown from the burrs 
taken from the fleece of sheep, in cleaning, and thrown 
out as waste. Some troublesome weeds have been intro- 
duced in this manner. On the prairies there are many 
plants with this kind of fruit. In former days, when 
great herds of buffalo roamed the plains, their hair 
caught up these burrs, which thus stole long rides, like 
the tramps they are. Even now in old buffalo-wallows 
plants are found that do not grow elsewhere in the coun- 
try round. 

Some burrs, like Spanish needles, have only three or 
four slender spines, or awns, as they are called, at the 
suminit of the fruit. If we look at them through a mag- 
nifying glass, we find them bearing sharp, downward- 
pointing barbs, like that of a fish hook. The sand-spur, 


an ill weed that grows on sea-beaches and sandy river- 
banks, has burrs covered with such spines. The boy who 
has stepped on sand-spurs with his bare feet knows this 
to his sorrow. The tiny barbs go in easily, but every 
attempt to draw them out makes them tear into the flesh. 

Often the spines or bristles are hooked instead of 
being barbed. The clot-burr, or cockle-burr, that grows 
abundantly in waste ground, and the agrimony of our 
woods, are examples. Burdock has such hooked prickles 
on its fruit, and they stick so fast together, that children 
make of them neat little baskets, handles and all. The 
tick-trefoil has jointed pods, covered thickly with small 
hooked hairs that can hardly be seen without a magnify- 
ing glass. These are the small, flat, brown burrs that 
cover the clothing after a walk through the woods in 
September. They are most annoying burrs, worse than 
clot-burrs, they are so small and stick so fast. 

The dandelion is an Old World flower, not native in 
America, save far to the north and on some of the high- 
est of our western mountains. But somehow it was 
brought here, perhaps from England in old colonial 
times. Now we see its golden heads and feathery balls at 
every grassy roadside, the ‘‘clocks’’ the boys and girls 
blow to tellthe hour. A few years ago farmers in the 
Northwest found a new weed, a vile, prickly weed, in 
their wheat-fields. Ina very short time this weed, the 
Russian thistle, has spread over wide acres of the best 
farm land in that part of the country, and has done great 
injury to the crops. 

How do these plants spread so fast and so far? They 
are not carried about and planted. No one would be so 
foolish as to sow Russian thistles. The mother-plant 
must have ways of her own for sending her offspring 
abroad into the world. Plants propagate themselves in 
two ways, from seed or from buds. Sometimes these 
buds are borne on slender runners. A strawberry plant, 
after it has blossomed, begins to send out such runners, 
with buds, unfolding tufts of leaves, along them. These 
tufts are at first connected with the parent plant, but 
later the runners between break away, and each tuft be- 
comes a new plant. Many grasses, like Bermuda grass 
and the troublesome quick or couch grass, have creeping 
stems, each joint sending out a bunch of roots below and 
a bud on the upper side. If you try to hoe up such 
grasses, you only make matters worse, for each joint 
when cut off is ready to form an independent plant. 
Such grasses spread very fast, and soon take possession of 
the land they get into. 


MOHONK CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS. 


1. THAT the tribal system be abolished everywhere as 
soon as possible, and the Indian incorporated into the 
citizenship of the States and Territories. 

2. That accordingly Indian agents be dispensed with 
wherever possible, especially where the Indians have been 
settled on their own allotments; and that, where it is 
necessary to retain an agent, preparations be made for 
his withdrawal in every possible way. 

3. That legislation should protect the Indians against 
the land-grabber, the gambler, and the liquor seller ; and 
particularly that Congress should pass the liquor bill ap- 
proved by Commissioner Browning, or some other bill 
equally stringent. We further recommend that special 
attention be paid to the subject of marriage and divorce 
among the Indians, so as to bring their family relations 
under the laws of the States or territories within whose 
bounds they reside. 

4. That the Indian agents should not be removed be- 
cause of a change of Administration. Further, we com- 
mend the admirable methods of the present Superintend- 
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ent of Indian Education, and we desire that he may be 
retained to carry out the plans that he has inaugurated. 

_ That appropriations should be made promptly by 
c ongress sufficient to provide for the education of all 
Indian youth of school age ; also that the Indian schools 
eventually and as soon as is expedient be incorporated in 
the school systems of the several States and Territories, 
the United States paying the expense of the education of 
the Indian youth, so long as they are the wards of the 
nation. 

6. That the work of surveying the reservations should 
as speedily as possible be completed, so that Indians may 
be enabled to locate their claims. 

7. That Indians on reservations should not be allowed 
to connect themselves with shows traveling about the 
world to exhibit the savagery from which we are trying to 
reclaim them. 

8. That the anomalous and deplorable conditions in 
the Indian Territory should be remedied. Convinced 
that this can be done with justice to all parties, we de- 
sire the speedy passage of the Curtis bill which passed 
the House at the last session, with such modifications 
only as will promote its efficiency and enable the Dawes 
Commission to introduce the Indians of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes to the full rights of American citizenship. 
The utter failure of these tribes to protect the rights of 
citizen Indians in the tribal property lays upon our Gov- 
ernment the obligation to enforce the fulfillment of the 
trust which the tribal governments assumed in behalf of 
the individual members of each tribe; and the duty of 
protecting life and property in the territory devolves 
upon the United States. 

g. That it is of immediate importance that the natives 
of Alaska be put under the protection of organized terri- 
torial law, and be prepared for citizenship. 

10. That codrdinate with the work of the Government 
in providing the best facilities for the intellectual, indus- 
trial, and moral training of the Indian must be that of 
the preacher and teacher of religion. We therefore urge 
all Christian people vigorously to reénforce the work car- 
ried on by their missionary societies during this brief 
transition period, until the Indian shall be redeemed 
from paganism and incorporated into our Christian life, 
as well as into our national citizenship. 





ably less. The answers were typewritten in clear, pre- 
cise English, and almost without mistake either in spell- 
ing, punctuation, or subject matter. The Harvard ex- 
aminers to whom they were submitted agreed that, 
judged by the same standard by which they are accus- 
tomed to judge all papers, Miss Kellar passed in every 
subject tried. These subjects were English, French, 
German, and History. Thus she has already passed five 
hours of Radcliffe’s elementary examinations ; this, too, 
at the uncommonly early age of sixteen, after only nine 
years of conscious development. 

At the Cambridge school Miss Kellar studies Latin, 
history, and arithmetic with the classes. Miss Sullivan 
is with her constantly at school, and the two friends live 
together at Howells House, one of the home buildings 
connected with the school. Miss Kellar, who is nowa 
tall, bright-faced girl of sixteen, tells her visitors, with 
evident pleasure, that she is preparing for Radcliffe. Mr. 
Bell asserts that she speaks better than any other mute in 
this country. She is still very young for Radcliffe, and 
two or three years more will make her not older than 
most freshmen, though much more keen intellectually 
than any. She is very popular among her bright school 
friends, all of whom take great interest in her.—Boston 
Transcript. 


































THE ‘‘ PLIMSOLL MARK”’ AND ITS HISTORY. 
Lieut. John M. Ellicott, U. S. Navy, in St. Nicholas. 


IF you ever walk around ite water front of a large com- 
mercial city and look closely at the big ocean steamships 
and sailing ships moored along the wharves, you will no- 
tice that many of them have a white circle and a lot of 
white lines marked on their sides close to the water, al- 
most as if some bad boy had been chalking a picture 
there of a griddle-cake and a gridiron; but when you 
find that hundreds of ships are marked just the same way, 
those painted light colors having the marks in black, you 
know that those marks really mean something of import- 
ance in connection with the ships on which you see them. 
If you should note more closely you would soon discover 
that all the ships belonging to Great Britain, even the 
magnificent passenger steamers like the Lucania and 
Teutonic, were marked with those queer signs, and that 
ships of no other nation kad them. If you were to ask 
some sailor what the mark meant he would tell you briefly 
that it is the ‘‘ Plimsoll Mark,’’ and you would be no 
wiser than before ; in fact, he probably would not know 
much more than the bare fact himself. 

That ugly mark, however, is the safeguard to hun- 
dreds of vessels on the stormy ocean, and to thousands 
of lives, and to millions of dollars’ worth of freight. It 
has only been in use about twenty years, only properly 
used for the last ten years, and is still adopted by only 
one great seafaring nation in all the world. 

Twenty-five years ago it was no uncommon thing for 
ships to go out to sea laden with valuable cargo and hope- 
ful human beings, never to be seen or heard of again. 
People on shore, even the owners of the cargoes and 
relatives of the passengers, would take it as something 
they must be prepared to expect on account of the dan- 
gers of the ocean. Finally, one man determined to make 
a study of the subject, and see if such terrible tragedies 
were really unavoidable. He was an inflexible English- 
man, named Plimsoll, and a member of Parliament. He 
spent day after day along the docks, watching ships load- 
ing and unloading, coming in and going out; he talked 
with ship-owners, captains, and sailors. He saw ships 
sent to sea with leaky bottoms, rotten spars, and worn- 
out rigging, with rusty boilers and rattle-trap engines. 

























HELEN KELLAR. 


Heven KEttar, who, under the care of her friend and 
companion, Miss Sullivan, has made such marvelous pro- 
gress in her studies during the nine years of conscious 
intellectual life since her teacher first joined her, has this 
year entered the regular classes at the Cambridge school. 
The object of her friends in placing her here among 
seeing and speaking girls is to develop her powers of 
self guidance in greater degree than could have been 
possible under private tuition. 

Mr. Gilman, the director of the school, wished, 
when Miss Kellar was first brought to him, to find out 
how great had been her progress in the different subjects 
which she has studied. To this end he gave her some 
of the preliminary Harvard examination papers—the 
same papers which were presented to candidates at Har- 
vard and Radcliffe colleges last June. 

Though she had never had any preparation for col- 
lege examinations, in fact, had never had examinations of 
any sort, she passed the papers submitted with great 
credit. The time allowed for each paper was precisely 
the same as that given at regular examinations, but the 
questions had, of course, to be read to Miss Kellar, 
which made the time left for answering them consider- 
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He saw them loaded until even in the still waters of the 
harbor their upper decks were down to the water’s edge, 
and this overloading seemed to be the worst and most 
frequent fault. 

Then he went back to Parliament and introduced a 
bill to put a mark on the sides of ships to show how 
deeply they could with safety be loaded. The mark sug- 
gested was a circle with a horizontal line through its 
center. When this horizontal line was down to the 
water’s edge, no more freight was to be put into a vessel ; 
she was to be considered loaded. Immediately Plimsoll 
brought down upon himself the wrath of ship-owners, 
while everybody else laughed at his cranky idea; but he 
was not going to be downed. He published a book tell- 
ing all he had learned about the criminal overloading of 
vessels, and their wretched condition when sent to sea. 

At last he got a vague sort of an act passed, giving 
the Board of Trade power to survey ships going to sea, 
and to stop those which seemed to be unworthy. This 
was in 1873, and during the first nine months of the act 
286 vessels were surveyed, and 256 of them found unsea- 
worthy. At least one in ever ten was found to be so 
dangerously overloaded as to be in almost a sinking con- 
dition before leaving the dock. Of course, this opened 
the eyes of the Board of Trade and of Parliament, and 
Plimsoll’s mark became an established feature on British 
sea-going ships ; but its establishment was fought against 
by ship-owners, inch by inch. It was nicknamed the 
‘* pancake,’’ and ridiculed and treated with contempt in 
every way. Some ship-owners put the mark on their 
smoke-stacks in defiance and derision. Plimsoll held to 
his idea, however, even getting himself suspended from 
the House of Commons one day for being too blunt and 
violent in his plain talk upon the subject. The result 
was ‘‘ The Merchant Shipping Act of 1876,’’ making the 
Plimsoll Mark compulsory on all British sea-going vessels, 
and requiring its position to be fixed, not by ship-owners, 
but by the Board of Trade. 


A GREAT ‘BASE LINE’’ SURVEY. 


A DISPATCH from Washington, Tenth month 15, says: 
The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
just finished its labor in the field upon the most stupen- 
dous geodetic survey ever undertaken in any country, 
and which gives to the United States the longest base 
line upon which to establish subsequent surveys in exist- 
ence in the world. It is known as the transcontinental 
arc, and lies along the thirty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude, extending from ocean toocean. _Its eastern end is 
at a point on the Atlantic coast ten miles south of Little 
Egg Island lighthouse, below Cape May, and its western 
end is six miles north of Punta Arenas lighthouse, on 
the Pacific, several miles above San Francisco. 
According to the radius of the thirty-ninth parallel, 
as given by Bessel, the famous astronomer of Kénigsberg, 
Germany, who first calculated the diameters of the earth 
and measured the distance from the earth to 61 Cygni, 
the nearest fixed star, the length of the arc as measured 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey officials is 111 feet in 
error, and according to the radius of the same parallel as 
fixed by Sir Andrew Clarke, of Glasgow University, the 
error is 9814 feet. But General Duffield, superintend- 
ent of the survey, declares that these variations from the 
heretofore established standards show error in them, and 
not in the calculations of his scientists. By the measure- 
ments made on the line, and which have been aggregated 
in the office here, the arc at sea level for the entire dis- 
tance—that is, following the curvature of the earth’s 
suface—is 2,625.8 miles in length. 


The establishment 
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of the radius of the thirty-ninth parallel from these 
measurements is a matter for further calculation. 

The value and vastness of the work just accomplished 
cannot be intelligently appreciated by the unscientific 
mind. It was begun by the Survey nearly, if not quite, 
half acentury ago. Progress upon it has been spas. 
modic, but some work has been done every year since 
the beginning. It has cost the Government about 
$1,000,000, but the expenditure is said by the officials to 
be fully justified by the importance of the project. 

Russia and China are the only other countries on the 
globe wherein a base line of anything like equal magni- 
tude is possible, and in neither one is it likely to be sur- 
veyed for many years. The longest base line heretofore 
surveyed was that in India, running north and south, 
about a thousand miles in length. 

European scientists have been greatly interested in 
the progress of the American arc, and its completion 
will doubtless cause the receipt by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey officials of many congratulations from 
abroad. 


THE ‘‘ EVERGLADES”’ OF FLORIDA. 


THE southern extremity of the peninsula of Florida is one 
huge marsh of forest, mud, and jungle, known as the 
Everglades. The swamp proper has an area of about 
9,000 square miles, which is drained by Lake Okechobee, 
and it covers nearly the entire counties of Dade and 
Monroe and a portion of Manatee. 

The geological substructure must be coral, as nearly 
the entire State is built upon such foundation ; but above 
this the miry bogs of ooze and water of unknown depths 
forbid investigation and exploration, and in consequence 
there are regions in the interior no human foot has yet 
trod and lagoons that no human eye has ever seen. 

The only human beings that can enter the Everglades, 
says the New Orleans Zimes-Democrat, either in winter 
or summer, without fear of annoyance or disaster, are the 
Seminole Indians, who claim this vast, dismal waste as 
their birthright. Mosquitoes and reptiles have few ter- 
rors for them, and as for the heat of midsummer, it 
seems that the hotter it gets the better they like it. 
There are about 500 of these interesting natives left, who, 
in bands of from forty to fifty, have heretofore led a 
nomadic life, living for the most part by hunting and 
fishing, and in a few cases cultivating small patches of 
ground. The men also gain a small income by killing 
and selling ‘‘ plume birds,’’ and the women by weaving 
— basket and fern work from the material so ready at 

and. 

These Indians live under the name of Seminoles, but 
each have their own tribal chief under a separate tribal 
name, such as the ‘‘ Miamis,’’ ‘‘ Tallahassees,’’ ‘* Cow 
Creek,’’ ‘* Cypress,’’ etc., and each is under the control 
of its own chief, chosen annually at the green corn dance, 
which is in reality the red man’s Christmas, or yearly 
season of jollity and plenty. 

The whole nation, however, acknowledges the general 
sovereignty of Robert Osceola, a grandson of the famous 
half-breed Powell, better known as Osceola. 

They are a clean people, both personally and morally, 
and punish unchastity in their women, whether married 
or single, with death. A marriage between persons hav- 
ing a drop of the same blood in their veins is considered 
highly improper, and as there are not more than 500 all 
told, counting men, women, and children, a young fellow 
matrimonially inclined has to do some tall hustling to get 
a wife. 


One well to-do man, has two rather pretty daughters, 
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who can’t get married because all the eligible young men 
are akin to them. So rigidly is this rule carried out that 
you may sometimes see a husband of 20 with a 60-year 
old wife, or vice versa A half-breed is unknown among 
them. Hunters and sportsmen are gradually encroaching 
on their rights, and so the Seminole begins to nurture a 
hatred for the white man, and isolates himself more and 
more by retiring to the innermost fastnesses of the Ever- 
glades, where he chooses to remain in hiding. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CHARLES F, Crisp, ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, died 
in a private sanitarium at Atlanta, Georgia, on the 23d instant. His 
trouble was an affection of the heart and pneumonia. He would 
have been chosen U. S. Senator by the Georgia Legislature, (in place 
of Senator John B. Gordon), but for his decease. He was in his 52d 
year. 

INTEREST in the general election, to take place on the 3d proximo, 
continues very great. W. J. Bryan has been this week making 
speeches in Illinois. The most positive predictions of success are 
made on both sides. The expectation of McKinley’s election is gen- 
eral among persons well informed in this part of the country. It ap- 
pears most probable that he will have a decided majority of the elec- 
toral vote. Lewis D. Apsley, Vice-Chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, predicts that McKinley will receive 325 elec- 
toral votes (224 being required to elect). Senator Faulkner, Chair- 
man of the Democratic Congressional Committee, says: ‘‘ Mr. Bryan 
will be the next President of the United States. The information that 
has come to as during the last week shows that nothing can now stem 
the tide that has set in in his direction.”” John M. Carson, an experi- 
enced journalist, Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, writes from Chicago that he gives McKinley 244 votes, and 
expects he will get more. M.A. Hanna, Chairman of the Republican 
Committee, said at Chicago on the 26th that McKinley would have 
33 States out of 45. 

A CONSIDERABLE rise in the price of wheat has attracted great 
attention, and caused excitement in the grain markets. The rise 
reached its highest point on the 20th instant, selling at Chicago that 
day (December delivery) at 7834 cents a bushel, a rise since Seventh 
month 1 of 24 cents, or nearly 44 percent. There’was then some 
decline. The closing price at Chicago, on the 24th, was 693 cents. 
The movement has been stimulated by speculators, but is in the main 
the consequence of short crops of wheat in the Argentine Republic, 
Australia (where there has been a severe drought), and India. In 
the last-named country, in some of the northern provinces, there is such 
a failure of food crops that a famine is feared. The shipment of wheat 
from this country to Europe is now very large, and ships are in great 
demand, at advanced freight rates. The wheat crop of this country, 
this year, is estimated by Bradstrect's, a New York trade journal, at 
470,000,000 bushels. 

EARNEST efforts are making to provide places for the Armenian 
refugees who are coming to this country. Alice Stone Blackwell, of 
Boston, has exerted herself in this behalf, and last week’s Woman's 
Journal states that during the few days previous to its issue, ‘* places 
to work have been found for about forty.’ The W.C. T. U. is also 
exerting itself, and others. ‘‘ But there are two or three hundred 
refugees for whom work must be found, or they will be in danger of 
being sent back.” Frances E. Willard writes that there need be no 
fears of ‘*a deluge of Armenian insurgents,”’ as only a few hundred 
are coming. Alice Stone Blackwell remarks that her efforts to find 
places for them have brought her into communication with a number of 
unemployed persons among our own people, some of whose appeals for 
work are very touching. There are no doubt many such cases. 

In Germany, earnest popular opposition is expressed to the pro- 
posed large appropriations for military purposes. It is expected, how- 
ever, that they will be carried in the Imperial Reichstag (Congress). 
A dispatch from Berlin says that ‘‘ in regard to the outrages by military 
officers upon civilians, it is noticeable that the long-suffering German 
bourgeoisie are-losing patience, and the murder of Siebemann by 
Lieutenant Brusewitz, at Carlsruhe, seems likely to bring about a 
climax throughout Germany, especially in the south, where every town 
is organizing meetings to protest against the ruffianism indulged in by 
army officers.’’ 


Tue Crown Prince of Italy, Victor Emmanuel, the only son of the 
King, (Humbert) and Queen (Margherita), was married on the 24th 
inst. at Rome, to Helene, the third daughter of Prince Nicholas, ruler 
of Montenegro. The match caused much interest in Europe, as it 


was considered somewhat remarkable that the Italian heir-apparent 














should marry a poor girl, from an insignificant country like Monte- 
negro. The latter country is in close alliance with Russia, and it is 
presumed Italy will now tend more in that direction, weakening to 
that degree the “‘ Dreibund’’ of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The 
princess is generally considered the superior of her husband; she is 
taller, has strong health, has been well educated, and has a good mind. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

IT is announced that Queen Victoria is busily engaged in drawing up 
the program for the fetes attendant upon the celebration next June 
of the sixtieth anniversary of her accession to the throne, The cele- 
bration will be conducted on a larger scale than was the Queen’s Jubi- 
lee in 1887. Besides the presence of the reigning sovereigns in any 
way related to the Queen, she desires that representatives shall attend 
from all the various colonies of the British Empire. The State 
pageants will last a month. 


—The San Francisco Examiner has recently done for that city 
what the New York /ourna/ did for the metropolis, shown up the 
liquor business with some of its results. It estimates that the 3,200 
licensed saloons—taking no account of numberless unlicensed places— 
would cover sixty-six solid blocks, and make in a straight line a street 
sixteen miles long. It would require a cask 455 feet high and 227%4 
feet in diameter to hold the yearly consumption of beer. 

—The State of Mississippi has made better use of the “‘ option’’ 
law than other States in the Union. Under its operation nearly 
every county has been carried for no license, and the sale of liquor 
has been well nigh driven from the State. The last Legislature, how- 
ever, though claiming to represent the temperance sentiment of the 
State, either blunderingly, or under liquor manipulation, passed a law 
that virtually opens the State to the liquor traffic. They authorized 
the license of hop and weiss stands, which are nothing else than dis- 
guised saloons. By paying $25 license, any man can run one of these 
drinking mills, and debauch a whole community.— National Temper- 
ance Advocate. 


—There is a town in Georgia which will have negro inhabitants 
exclusively. The promoters of the scheme have bought 2,000 acres, 
and intend to purchase 40,000 acres in all. Two hundred families, 
representing 1,080 people, have enlisted as colonists, and the work of 
building houses on the town site will be pushed rapidly. 

—The Woman's Journal remarks: Breckinridge seems to have 
been rehabilitated, in the field of Kentucky politics, but nobody can 
ever vote for him who wants a sound morals candidate. 


—The women of France prepared a monster petition, which was 
presented to the Czarina on her visit to Paris, asking her to exert her 
influence with her husband to obtain the deliverance of Armenia from 
Turkish rule. 


—It is reported that the California courts, at the instigation of the 
saloons, are issuing naturalization papers to thousands of men who 
have lived in the State for years without ever wishing to vote, but who 


want to vote now against the woman suffrage amendment.— Woman's 
Journal. 


—J. M. Barrie’s “A Window in Thrums ” has been illustrated by 
photography. Every picture in the new edition was ‘“ made on the 
spot.’’ 

—The sad news comes from England that Jean Ingelow, the poet 


and novelist, is seriously ill, and is not expected to live much longer. 
She is now in her 77th year. 


—A party of eighty persons can sit down comfortably in the dining 
room of the Czar’s yacht. There is also a library, a music room, and 


a billiard room, and all the kitchen arrangements are most elaborate 
and complete. 


—The royal family of England costs the British Government, in 
round numbers, $3,000,000 annually. Of this sum the Queen receives 
nearly $2,000,000 a year, besides the revenues from the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which amount to $250,000. The Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land receives $100,000 a year for his services and expenses, and the 
Prince of Wales $200,000 a year. 


—The Postoffice Department reports a falling off of $1,500,000 in 
the post-office receipts for the quarter ending September 30, as com- 
.pared with the preceding quarter, This decrease in revenue is an in- 
dication of bad times; for the postal revenue increases more rapidly 
than population in prosperous years, and there should have been an 
increase of nearly $1,000,000 under normal conditions. 





By invitation of the President and students, Booker T. Washington, 
the colored Principal of the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, delivered 
an address recently before the Faculty and students of Trinity College 
in North Carolina. Although Trinity College is an old Southern 
white college, and this is the first time he was ever invited to address 
a Southern white college, Mr. Washington says that he and the half 
dozen colored citizens who accompanied him were treated with the 
greatest courtesy, and his address was received with marked en- 
thusiasm, 
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NOTICES. 


*.* Next Third-day, the 3d of Eleventh 
month, being election day, we have decided 
not to open the Room at Beech Street Mission. 
After that date the room will be opened every 
Third-day until further notice. 

Jos. F. ScuLt, Chairman. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 1, at 3 p.m. 

Ministering Friends are always welcome. An 
invitation to attend is extended to all who are 
interested in the Home. 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M.D. 


*,* Circular meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows: 
1. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 
2. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Oswego, N. Y. 
. Philadelphia, Race Street. 
. Farmington, Farmington, N. Y. 
. Abington, Byberry, Pa. 
. Duanesburg, Chatham, N. Y. 
. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
. Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. Y. M., 
Plainfield, N. /. 
. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 


*.* Professor W. I. Hull, of Swarthmore 
College, will lecture upon “ Early Friends in 
America,” in Friends’ Seminary, 16th Street 
and Rutherford Place, New York, on the 4th 
of Eleventh month, at 11 o'clock. 

Friends are cordially invited. 

E. A. H. ALLEN, Principal. 


*,* A circular meeting will be held at Chi- 
chester, on First-day, the 1st of Eleventh 
month, at 3 o’clock. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,.* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 

1. Cornwall. 
6, Chatham. 
8. Albany. 
15. Smith’s Clove. 
Jericho. 
Jos. T. McDowk LL, Clerk of Com. 


*,* The Fall meeting of the Conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations will be held at 
Friends’ meeting-house, 16th street and Ruther- 
ford Place, New York City, on Seventh-day, 
the 31st instant. 

The program will be as follows: 

Morning Session, 11 o'clock. —A Paper by G. 
Sherman Potts, of Trenton, N. J., on “ Duties 
of Members of Our Associations to their Relig- 
ious Meetings.” 

Discussion to be opened by J. Eugene Baker. 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock—A Paper by 
Alice Hall, of Swarthmore, Pa., on ‘‘ The Uses 
of Silence.” 

Discussion to be opened by Edward D. 
Hutchinson, of Plainfield, N. J. 

A cordial invitation is extended by the New 
York Association, and Friends who will remain 
over First-day are requested to send their names 
at an early date to S. Elizabeth Stover, 137 E. 
15th street, New York City, that entertainment 
may be provided. 

Convenient trains leave Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 8.20 a. m., and the Reading 
Terminal at 8.30 a. m. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Ws. W. BrrpsALL, Chairman. 
HELEN LipPINcoTT, Secretary. 





*,* A meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, the 7th of Eleventh month, 1896, to con- 
vene at 10 o'clock a. m. 

I, FRANK CHANDLER, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 


*,* The New York and Brooklyn Young 
Friends’ Association extends a cordial invitation 


} Clerks. 


to all interested in Friends’ and Young Friends’ | 


Associations to attend the coming Conference 
(see notice elsewhere in this issue). We very 
much wish to have as many as can do so, stay 
over and attend our regular meeting on the fol- 
lowing evening. 
On behalf of the Association, 
Joun Cox, Jr. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 
Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo, 8, at 10 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 
mo. 15, at 3 p. m. 
Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo, 22, 10 30 a.m, 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 


*,* The sewing school at Friends’ Mission, 
No, 1, Beech street and Fairmount avenue, will 
open for the season on Seventh-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 7, at 2 p. m., and will be con- 
tinued at the same hour, on Seventh-days, 
throughout the winter. The work is a good 
one, and teachers and aid are much needed. It 
is earnestly hoped that more will be found will- 
ing to give a personal help to the school. 


*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 31, 
1896, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 
The Sub-Committees, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Indian, in Room No. 2. 
Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 
Purity, in Room No. 3. 
Women and Children, in Room No. 5. 
Temperance and Tobacco, at II a, m., in 
Room I. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 

Dinner can be procured on the premises at a 
reasonable rate. 

Those who wish to serve on the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Purity or Mission Work among Women 
and Children, will meet in the Room desig- 
nated at the hour named. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
18 S, Broad St., Philad’a, } Clerks. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDs, } 








Delighted 


is the usual expression 
of the housekeper who 
uses it for the first 
time. It’s so different 
in action and results 
from allothers. It’s a 
labor and silver saver: 


RG SOON 


POLISH 


SILVER 


ELEC'S 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., Mow York 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 


Two. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

mW anagency. Write at once. 
— ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
iY No, 45 furnace 8:., ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p.m. 


All Work Guaranteed 
Charges Moderate. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
a ee 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts, 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. = 





) reno, a aaa 
) Art Store, 


Framing of Studies for fe 
pupils a specialty. 


a). 
) CL 


The Boston Binder 


Cheap, 
Neat, 
Convenient 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. A few slightly damaged, but 
perfectly good for use, at 15 cents. 
Postage stamps accepted. Bind your 
papers, and have a volume of over a 
1000 pages of valuable reading matter. 


BINDER FOR 
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‘Clement A. Woodnutt, [EUGENE E. NICE, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a. 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 
WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 NorRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phils 








cf 3§ WILLIAM HEACOCK, Si 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 





John Faber Miller, ™y.:nutows Po 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Some attention given to serving families Office 
North Eighth 8t., Philadel: Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


. . ° ’ 
Advertising 11) FRenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL sat. 
as sales ie adeeriise. Pref: (1) increases, 
and (2) Advertisers continue, year after year. 


The rates are low in proportion to service rendered. 


*,* The circulation of the paper for 1896 has averaged 3,616 copies 
per week. 


*,* Advertising rates sent on application. 


Classified as religious, the American Newspaper 
Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, .. . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . . . Each copy is 
read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 
pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


—'' Review of Reviews,” New York. 





Ask your friends 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


7? Garden Street. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ma 

A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a ¢100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 

We'll send you an Index ; 
free. 

Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
oF Its TESTIMONIES. 

By JOHN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

EcHors. (Poems. ) 

By HowarpD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 

A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 

By HowaRD M JENKINS. 

, Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
prices. Friend ¢’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Leafiet, (23 
ope). 


WALNUT & I3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Fye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 


Gas and Oil 


Heatin g 
Stoves 


$2.50 Upward, 


They save starting heaters early and are 


A ram ~ 
SSS SSS 
enna 

ee 


Boga scsi 


always useful. 


Conrow, 


Hardware 
and Housefurnishing 
903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. 


Ask him for it 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phiia.. Pa, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL Bakinc PowperR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Br okers. 


No. 711 WALNvT StT., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosePH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. Cashier. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., seneae, Pa. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 








| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 


No. 7 North Seen Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Genera Trust and BANKING Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts a¢ 
Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR' —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. eta 
Baterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non “residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. M. Byrn. 


Bzecutive Commitiee : Wm. H. Chairman, Henry © Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake 
Pounaie a Wate Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


THE Gl i A ro D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND + RUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, . Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, RB. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


GEORGE TU a _BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 

FRANCIS I. Gow. EN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENKY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PurELY MuTuAL; has Assets OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sueptus of over THree Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


Secreta: 
Ww 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


AAS H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN C. SIMS. S. 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 


JOSIAH M. BACON. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Compe issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 

the Company —— after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 

able semi-ann y. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

. DIRECTORS 

N, Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 

Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphis 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IWSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and ny? from the Assets of the Company. 
President. ee R. oe Vice-President, T. WIST BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA aw Manager of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS ULKE;; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant } Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippiacot’ 
Hen y Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 





MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to , Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans| 
made on or and Approved Collateral. Surety | 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- | 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. ce 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, See’y and 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust ©) 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas R. 

Charies 8. ne 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

J. Bolton Winpenny; 
Elwood Becker, 


" DELAVAU’S 
$8 REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 





Nicholas Brice, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
— s Lucas, 


Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, 


Pennhurst. Electric Elevator. 
ATLANTIC cIry, N. J. 


The P 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 





